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Arr. I.— Essays Theological, Philosophical, and Historical, 
on the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century. 


Ir is a grave mistake to regard the great Movement in 
the Sixteenth Century as a Protest: ant movement, and the 
Reformation effected as a Protestant reformation. The 

teformation was Catholic, not Protestant. It originated 
with Catholics, in a C atholie spirit, and for a C atholie pur- 
pose ; it was inspired by Catholic faith, and undertaken with 
an earnest desire to advance the cause of religion and civili- 

zation. Its normal development was eminently Catholic, and 
found expression in the doctrinal definitions and reforma- 
tory decrees of the Council of Trent. Like every great move- 
ment its progress encountered numerous obstacles, which 
more or less obstructed its course, diverted a part of its cur- 
rent into an abnormal channel, and gave rise to various hetero- 
dox confessions and communions included under the general 
name of Protestantism ; but its regular course was onward in 
a Catholic direction, resulting in the evolution and appro- 
priation by the Church of Catholic Truth. 

It is a grave mistake, also, to regard the Reformation as 
an untoward event, and detrimental to the Catholic cause. 
It was necessary for the continuance of the evolution of the 
Idea, the explication and appropriation of Catholic faith, and 
both religion and civilization have gained by it. The six- 
teenth century, rightly considered, is not a century Catholics 
should look back upon with shame or regret, and those 
among us who deplore it, and denounce it as an epoch of a 
lamentable interruption of Catholic progress and a sad fall- 
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ing away from the faith, fail to comprehend it in its dialectic 
relations, and confound the spirit that quickeneth with the 
letter that killeth. Nothing was lost that deserved to live ; 
no eclipse came over faith; no real progress was interrupted. 
Without the Reformation effected in that century, the 
promise of our Lord to be with his Church all days unto 
the consummation of the world, would have been broken, 
orthodoxy would have been lost, the infallible word have 
been corrupted, error and superstition would have resumed 
their old empire, Christianity been supplanted by Gentilism, 
and the Church have prov ed a failure. Such a deplorable re- 
sult was not possible; it was not in accordance with the 
designs of Providence, nor with the attributes of God. It 
could not happen. The Idea, the very life of the Church, is 
Christ himself, the Word made flesh, and because He lives 
she also lives; because He cannot fail, she cannot fail. The 
Reformation was therefore both necessary and inevitable, 
and we may honor the age in which it came. 

The Protestant doctrines and sects, which took their rise 
in the movement, were not the Reformation, were not its 
normal results, and should never be taken as its character- 
istics. They were only its temporary accidents, and will 
disappear without leaving a trace behind them, when 
Catholics themselves learn to appreciate the Reformation 
itself, and to accept it as one of the glories of the Church. 
These doctrines derive their strength from our ignorance, 
and these sects their vitality from our defective compre- 
hension of the catholicity of our own Church. They live and 
flourish because we are not ourselves truly Catholic. They 
are in our present condition even useful to us. They are 
the Philistines whom the Lord suffers to dwell in the land to 
prove us, to keep us active, watchful, on the alert, and to 
prevent us from falling into the dead and corrupt state into 
which we were rapidly falling before the Reformation. When 
we have no longer need of them they will disappear. That 
they are in some sense necessary to the Church is evident 
from the fact that all attempts to crush them by force have 
failed. The forces of Catholic Europe have never been 
able to bring back a single Protestant nation. Charles V. 
tried and failed ; Philip” Il. tried and failed; Louis XIV. 
tried and failed ; Napoleon tried and failed. All efforts by 
force, diplomacy, or controversy, fail, and must fail, till 
Catholics cease in any respect to rely on the civil arm, 
and gain sufficient confidence in truth to dare trust their 
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vause under God to reason and common sense. Not till then 
will these doctrines and sects disappear, or we fully compre- 
hend the real significance of the Midecestion; and reap all 
its fruits. When we have risen to the level of the Refor- 
mation, and have ceased to seek the continuance or revival 
of that old medizval world which properly ended with it ; 
when we learn that truth is always living, and cannot die; 
when we learn that force is impotent against thought, that 
the Church is a purely spiritual kingdom, and are willing to 
regard her as distinct and separate from the kingdoms of 
this world, and to meet the spiritual with the spiritual, 
Protestantism will go the way of ancient Gnosticism, Mani. 
cheanism, or Arianism. It will recede as we advance in 
the understanding and realization in life of our own faith. 
The Reformation in its normal results was a progress in 
the evolution of the Idea, an advance in the explication and 
actualization in the Church and in society of the universal 
and immutable principles of the Catholic faith. The Idea is 
the Word-made-flesh, Christ, the God-man, of whom the 
Church is the expression in time and space. The work of 
the Church is to form Christ, the hope of glory, in the indi- 
vidual, and in society. The Idea is univ ersal, infinite, and 
inexhaustible, but it is realizable by us in this ‘life only ina 
finite and imperfect manner, and therefore only successively, 
or progressively. The end of man is the complete evolution 
and assimilation by divine assistance of the aan or perfect 
union in Christ with God,—or oneness with Christ, who is 
one with God. Man is destined to become, in Christ, God, 
as Christ himself is God. This is the end of his creation ; 
that is to say, the union, without a loss of the distinction 
of nature, of the human with the divine, the finite with the 
infinite, the creature with the Creator, man with God. 
Progress is in going to this end, or, which is the same thing, 
the “actualization, by the assistance of grace, of the possi- 
bilities of our nature. This actualization is successive, not 
instantaneous,—in time, not in eternity. Hence man is finite, 
and in time is subjected to the law of progress, and his true 
life, till reaching his end, is in the continuous progress in the 
evolution and assimilation to himself of the life of the 
Word made flesh. The progress is not of the Idea, not a 
progress of truth objectively considered, but a progress in its 
.eXplication and as similation by the human understanding 
not in the actualization of its possibilities, for in itself is 
already pure act, but of our possibilities, the potentiality of 
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human nature. Man’s possibilities are infinite, and hence he 
is progressive to the infinite ; and as long as he remains below 
the infinite, if really living, he is and must be progressive. 

It has been seen in a former essay that a reformation in 
the Church, and by the Church, may become necessary, and 
be effected without impugning either her sanctity or her 
infallibility, in any sense in which Catholic dogma requires 
either to be asserted. The Church in her Idea, through the 
indwelling Holy Ghost, is infallible and holy, but ¢ ‘atholics, 
as individuals, are both fallible and peccable. Infallibility 
and impeccability are the privilege of no individual in the 
Church, whatever his rank, dignity, or authority. Hence 
errors and abuses in the Catholic body, or the Church as the 
congregation of individuals, are possible, and not of unfre- 
uent occurrence. It was never the design of our Lord in 
Sending his Church to take away our human free will, or to 
supersede the exercise of our human understanding, and it is 
always possible for us, in or out of the Church, to abuse our 
free will and to misemploy our understanding. Man aspires 
to God, as inspired by him, and has an onward and upward 
tendency to him as his last end ; but he has also a downward 
tendency, or tendeney which bears him away or holds him 
back from God. Christianity accepts and assists the onward 
and upward tendency, and enables our nature to complete 
itself in union with the infinite. But she always and every- 
where is resisted in this work by the contraryor downward 
tendency,—a negative rather than a positive tendency indeed, 
a vis inertiev, which has to be overcome before the soul can 
take unfettered her upward flight. Subject to these two 
opposing tendencies, man can never remain contented in 
perfect inaction, nor can he, whether in the Church or out 
of her, go on in a continuous career of progress without 
encountering obstacles all but insurmountable. The work 
of evolution and assimilation is always resisted by the down- 
ward tendency of our nature, and at times is apparently 
arrested by it. There is a pause, an apparent stand-still, 
till the individual and society concentrate their forces and 
make preparations for new and stronger efforts to sweep 
away the accumulated obstacles to progress, and resume 
the onward and upward course. Hence reformations are 
needed, and are effected. 

The upward tendency of the soul is her aspiration to, 
God, to life, to the plenitude of life, the plenitude of ex- 
istence, to which she can attain only in Christ, in whom 
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dwells the fulness of the Godhead, and in whom the divine 
creative act iscompleted. Man was created for God, and 
God is his being, his supreme good, his beatitude. Created 
for God he ¢ aspires to him, and in the regeneration or _pa- 
lingenesiac life is progressive to him, and therefore i is, since 
God is infinite, progressive to the infinite, or infinitely 
progressive. The modern rationalistic doctrine of progress 
is right in asserting that man is infinitely progressive ; but 
is wrong in asserting that he is progressive without end, or 
without ever being able to reach the term of his progress, 

as well as in mistaking both the principle and the medium 
of his progressiveness . The progress asserted by the ra- 
tionalist is really no ‘progress at all. Progress is going 
towards an end, and where there is no end there is no prog- 
ress. With the rationalist man is always becoming, never 

becomes God. He falls into this error by misinterpreting 
or rejecting the Incarnation. If he accepts the Incarnation, 

it is as an individual fact, not as a principle of life. Re- 
jecting it as a principle of life, or not recognizing it at all, 

1e is necessarily restricted to simple cosmic existence, in 
which he has and can have no end; for cosmos is and can 
be completed or fulfilled only in palingenesia. Cosmos is 
the procession by way of creation of existences from God, 
and palingenesia is their return through Christ, the Word 
made flesh, to God, or their fulfilment i in attaining to their 
end or final cause. Palingenesia, or regeneration in Christ, 
de spends onthe Incarnation. Men become Christians by the 
birth of grace in Christ, as individuals are men by being ‘born 
of Adam. All the elect are in Christ, the father of regen- 
erated humanity, as all men were from the first in Ad: am, 
the father of cosmic humanity. As Christ is the second 
Adam, the complement of the first, as well as repairer of 
his fault, it follows that men have not their complement, 

therefore their end, in the first Adam, cosmic order, or the 
order of genesis. 

Without regeneration in Christ, man remains purely cos- 
mic, inchoate, initial, incomplete, unfulfilled. The pos- 
sibilities or capacities of his nature are not only unactualized, 
but unactualizable. His life is without end or aim. He is 
a rainless cloud, blown hither and thither by the winds, a 
wandering star, a fig-tree that bears no fruit. Take from 
him all hope of entering the palingenesia and fulfilling his 

existence, and his life is death, and he is literally suffering 
the pangs of hell. This is the condition of all who are ex- 
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cluded from the regeneration, or are out of Christ. Hence 
it is that out of him there is no salvation, and that his is 
the only name given under heaven among men whereby we 
ean be saved. Christianity saves us from the desolating 
doctrine of progress without end, not by denying all prog- 
ress, but by acc epting progress, giving it a term, and 
assisting us to reach it. ty the regener ation men are e 
tantalized by a good which forever eludes their grasp, ¢ 
which forever allures them on, and recedes in proportion as 
they advance. In and through Christ, man not only aspires 
to God, but attains to him, and without ceasing to be man, 
becomes one with him. 

Satan did not lie to our first parents in assuring them 
that they should be gods, or as gods. In Christ men become 
Christ, and Christ is ‘God. “When he shall appear we shall 
be like him, for we shall sge him as he is.” He has prom- 


ised us that “we shall be made partakers of his divine 
nature.”” Man was from the first intended to become God. 
The deception of Satan was not there; it was in so telling 
the truth as to my our first parents that they were or 


could become God in the terrestrial paradise, or in their 
simple cosmic existence. This was persuading them that 
the possibilities of their nature were already actualized, and 
that they were already gods, without regeneration in Christ 
and glorifies ation in the celestial par: adise. Adam neither 
erred nor sinned in aspiring to be God, nor in believing that 
he could become God; but both erred and sinned in assuming 
that he was already God, andin acting on that assumption. 
This was the primal falsehood, the original sin, whence the 
degeneracy of the race, and all our errors, sins, and woes. It 
assumed the possible to be the actual, the earthly paradise to 
be the celestial, the initial to be the completion, genesis to be 
palingenesis, and the cosmic life to be the eternal life in God. 

This original sin was not only the individual sin of Adam, 
but was the sin of the race, for the race was all in him. It 
has therefore descended upon all individuals born of him, 
for they all participate of the race. In all ages and na- 
tions it has adhered to human nature, and been the grand 
obstacle to human progress. It is a clog on all the efforts of 
the soul to rise, and is what we call the downward tendency, 
or degeneracy ‘of the race. Its primal sophism is not that 
man may become God, but that man is God; not that in the 
regeneration he is progressive to the infinite, but that he is 
alre vady in possession of the infinite, and therefore of his 
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supreme good. It originates all those terrible conflicts in 
the soul between the flesh and the spirit, between the spirit 
that aspires to God as its supreme good, and the flesh that 
grovels in the earth, the inferior nature that clings to the 

earthly, and relishes only sensual goods. It is the fruit- 
ful mother of the wars that rend society and devastate 
nations, and of those fearful battles waged at intervals be- 
tween the past and the future, to keep the race back under 
institutions it has outgrown, and which cramp and confine 
it, or to conquer for it the power to advance, and to con- 
tinue its march through the ages. Always, and everywhere, 
in the individual and society, in Church and state, is it 
present as the enemy of life and progress, obstructing the 
evolution of truth, the growth of holiness, and the actual- 
ization of Catholic faith. 

The Christian spirit is the spirit of life, the spirit of prog- 
ress, of development and growth. It says always with 
St. Paul, “I count not myself to have apprehended ; but 
this one thing I do, forgetting the things that are behind, 
and stretching forth to those that are before, I press toward 
the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.” The Apostle avoids the error of Adam, who counted 
himself to have comprehended, and of the modern ration- 
alists who assert progress without end, or deny that the 
goal is attainable. He asserts progress, and progress that 
can reach its term, “the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus,” that is, consummation in zlory, or 
union with God. The original sin of Adam into which he 
was seduced by Satan, that man is God, which denies prog- 
ress, and the error of the modern rationalist, that man is 
progressive without end, which also virtually denies it, are 
alike opposed to the Christian spirit, and incessantly com- 
bated by it. They are, after all, but two phases of one 
and the same thing. The former is the original sin of the 
conservatives, as they call themselves, the obscurantists, as 
they are called by their opponents. These assume, in prin- 
ciple, if not in form, that they have comprehended, ‘and that 
any departure from them is a departure from God. Their 
convictions and their attainments are the measure of the 
true and the possible. They are God, or like God, from whom 
all must take the law, and learn the distinction between good 
and evil. The latter is the error of the rationalists, radicals, 
or revolutionists, for whom nothing is sacred, fixed, or sta- 
ble. These hold that all things are in a perpetual flux ; that 
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the universe rests on a movable foundation, and that God 
is a becoming [das Werden), continually growing, filling up 
the void in his being, and enlarging and strer ngthening his 
faculties. Man with them is mounted upon an everlast- 
ing treadmill, continually stepping, but never advancing. 
The first class mistake earth, the latter hell, for heaven. 
The Church asserts stability with progress, and progress 
with stability, conservatism with progress, and progress 
with conservatism, each in harmony with the other, and 
both in harmony with the dialectic law of the universe. 

As truth avails us only in proportion as it is evolved 
and appropriated by the human understanding, the Church 
always asserts and aids progress both in the individ- 
ual and in society, for Catholicity includes civilization as 
well as religion. “The palingenesiac supposes the cosmic. 
The Christian idea is the Incarnation, the hypostatic union 
of the divine and human natures in one Divine Person. 
But the progress the Church proposes and aids is resisted 
by the two classes of errorists described, by those who re- 
sist all progress, and those who render it impossible by 
denying it all end. These, though never able to hinder 
srogress altogether, are able often to obstruct or retard it. 
ase reformations become necessary to remove the ob- 
stacles they interpose, and which are a barrier to further 
srogress. The operations of these two classes of errorists, 
Poth born of original sin, and marking the downward ten- 
dency of our nature, generate errors and abuses in the 
Church, in spite of her “divine wisdom, and her utmost vig- 
ilance. In the sixteenth century these abuses were great, 
but neither greater nor more numerous than they had been 
for at least three centuries before. The Reformation came 
then, because then the divine life of the Church had become 
more active and energetic, and she had acquired the free- 
dom and strength necessary to correct them. The Church 
is always and everywhere a living and active force, and her 
power is always intrinsically the same. Obstructions dam 
up the stream, but diminish not the force or quantity of its 
waters. The waters accumulate silently behind them, and 
suddenly sweep them away, and clear their channel. It is no 
reproach to the Church that she meets with obstacles, but 
it is to her glory that she is able to surmount them, and 
continue on in her course. It is nothing against her that 
reformations, from time to time, become necessary, but it is 
a proof of her divinity that she is able to effect them. 
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In the sixteenth century the moment had come when the 
long-accumulating waters of life could break through the 
dams and dykes ¢ sin and error had erected against “them. 
The long-desired reform had become possible, and in her 
Council of Trent the Church effected it, arrested the abnor- 
mal development, and opened the pathway for future prog- 
ress. The reformation she effected was all that the times per- 
mitted, or that could then be prudently attempted. By the 
doctrinal definitions and reformatory decrees and canons of 
the Council, the Church secured her past evolutions without 
foreclosing the future. But it is not to be assumed that 
with that Council all reformation was brought to an end, 
The work of explication and appropriation of truth in the 
life of individuals and nations must go on to the end of the 
world, and always is there in both the same morbid ‘en- 
dency to be resisted, the same imperfection to be overcome. 
The same causes, in principle, that made the Reformation 
in the sixteenth century necessary, may hereafter render 
many others equally necessary. Indeed many earnest C _ 
lies think that another in the Church, and by the Church, 
already needed. There is even now an apparent pause in 
the works of the Church, and progress, as far as it goes on 
at all, seems to go on outside of her communion rather than 
within it, and many of her devout children are so afraid that 
she will sever herself from the past, that they do their best 

to shut her out from the future. It is the holiday of the 
conservatives. The party of the past in the Chure ‘h, and the 
party of the future out of the Church, both sophistical and 
mischievous when operating separately, are debating the 
world between them, and a new council, not merely an infor- 
mal assembly of prelates at Rome, having no p yromise of the 
assistance of the Holy Ghost in their deliber ations and decis- 
ions, is, perhaps, not uncalled for. 

But, kena the Council of Trent stayed the progress of 
heterodoxy, ‘and fixed the conditions of orthodox and legiti- 
mate dev elopment, it did not convert the heterodox or heal the 
schism. <A large part of Europe remained and still remains 
separated from “the Catholic communion, apparently lost to 
the Church. Yet, perhaps, not entirely lost, for even the 
heterodox in some sense pertain to the Catholic world. 
They are Catholics in their reminiscences and potentialities. 
They are for the most part, though not Catholics, Christians. 
They hold not Catholic truth in its unity, integrity and 
purity; yet they hold it, and under some of its aspects de- 
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velop it with an earnestness, a zeal, and a success which we 
do not always find among the orthodox. Moreover, the 
more glaring of the errors of Luther and Calvin are either 
explained away or openly rejected ; the rationalism so rife 
a few years since in Germany and elsewhere has received a 
notable check from Protestant theologians themselves, and 
is now as prevalent in the so-called Catholic nations as in 
the non-Catholic. The higher class of heterodox theologians 
are nearly up to the theology of the Council of Trent. Old 
prejudices are much softened, heated passions on both sides 
pre) in a measure cooled down, and very few non-Catholics 
would now find any serious difficulty in accepting the 
Church were she presented to them free from all hitherto 
associated with her that is not Catholic. 

Yet, though the movement was Catholic, and its normal 
results were collected and embodied by the Council of Trent, 
the question still remains, whence came its abnormal devel- 
opment, and why did not the Council put an end to Prot- 
estantism, and heal the schism which still continues? On 
one side the movement deviated from the Catholic line, and 
resulted in founding creeds and sects hostile to the Church, 
and which still with more or less fierceness seek her destruc- 
tion. Whence this deviation? And why this continuance 
of Protestantism after the publication of the Acts of the 
Council of Trent? These are questions which require a 
deeper, a broader, a more generous answer than tliey 
usually receive from either Catholic or non-Catholic theolo- 
gians. The immediate cause was, no doubt, the impatience 
of the reformers, the slowness, not to say reluctance, of the 
Chureh authorities i in effecting the reforms acknowledged to 
be necessary, and the indise reet zeal with which Catholic con- 
troversialists defended, not the faith, but opinions and prac- 
tices, which had obtained in the Church, and were and are in 
no sense essential to Catholicity, and indeed improperly ASSO- 
ciated with it. The remote cause is, of course, in original 
sin, the downward tendency of human nature, or the degen- 
eracy of the human race, common alike to Catholics and 
to non-Catholics, and in which originates the universal and 
persistent opposition to the evolution and appropriation of 
truth or the iin. Yet, whatever may have been the cause, 
it must not be aesumed to have been or to be all on one 
side. All the blame is not due either to Catholics or to 
non-Catholics. That morbidity, which we call original sin, 
though never a total corruption of nature, attaches to the 
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race, and is common, though in varying degrees, to all men, 
whether in or out of the Church. Catholics had not individ- 
ually or socially realized completely in their life, moral, 
intellectual, or religious, the Catholic type; and they who 
became Protestants did not understand the great law of prog- 
ress, and that truth is effective only as it is evolved and 
assimilated by the individual and by society. They did not 
understand the law of continuity, ‘and labored for a resto- 
ration rather than a progress, for destruction rather than 
reformation. They concluded from the abuses against the 
use, and sought as the only means of guarding against them 
to make an end of the Church herself. They fell into the 
error of Adam, rejected the evolutions effected by the 
Church, closed, in theory, at least, the future to the human 
race, and sought to turn’it back to the undev eloped Chris- 
tianity of the first century. 

There is in all men a strong tendency to conclude in relig- 
ion against its divinity from the imperfections and vices of its 
human ministers. The clergy are men, and in all ages and 

nations have the infirmities of men. They never perfeetly 
realize the sacerdotal type, for that type is Christ, the God- 
man, and therefore men conclude against the type itself, and 
say, let us have no priests at all. Nothing is more sophisti- 
cal. If the clergy fall farther below their type than other 
men do below their respective types, still in learning, science 
and virtue they as a body rise far above the average of other 
men. The priesthood is from God, a heav enly treasure 
committed to earthern vessels, deposited, if you will, 
fragile vases. The vase may be unworthy of the tre: ann, 
but the worth of the treasure depends not on that of the 
vase. Catholics are bad, it is said; therefore the Church is 
worthless. But if men areso bad with the Church, contem- 
porary heathen nations can assure us that they would be 
infinitely worse without her. The morbid reformers, who 
became Protestants, were not’above the sophistry of the vul- 
gar. They drew general conclusions from particular facts ; 
and assuming the soundness of their logic, fell into heresy 
and schism. ‘They beheld, indeed, the truth under some of its 
aspects, but they saw not how they could hold in the Church 
the truth they saw, though neither the whole truth, nor 
the truth at ail, in its Catholic relations, and they went out 
from the Church, and made war against her. A truer compre- 
hension, either of their own doctrines or of Catholic faith 
itself, would have saved them from doing either, for they 
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had and have no positive, no affirmative doctrine or princi- 
ple not reconcilable with the official teachings of the Charck 

In answering the questions raised, care must also be taken 
not to ascribe too much to the personal virtues or the per- 
sonal vices of individual actors. In either the normal or the 
abnormal development, in or out of the Church, the race 
always counts for much more than the individual. It will 
not, indeed, do to say, with the school of Hegel and Cousin, 
that indiv iduals count for nothing, and that in history there 
are no individuals, but simply ideas, principles, causes, im- 
personalities. This were to exclude all influence of free will 
on historical events. Great men are not always the product 
of their age, as that school maintains; they are sometimes 
the creators of their age. The weak man bends to the cir- 
cumstances of his times; the strong man bends them to his 
will, controls them, and makes them work out his purpose. 
What our people most want in their present crisis is the 
strong man, a great man, a great statesman, a great general, 
and the want may prove fatal to them. Not seldom do great 
men control events, and change the current of history. os 
condemnation of democracy is, that it tends to produce « 
low common level, and either produces no great man, or 
excludes him from all part in the management of public 
affairs. Had Pitt had a Wellington to place at the head of 
the armies he sent against revolutionary France, Napoleon 
Bonaparte would have never been heard of, save as a re- 
spectable marshal in the armies of the Bourbons; and if 
we had had a Jackson instead of a Buchanan at the head 
of our own government there had been no Southern rebellion. 
If B ohemond, instead of Godfrey, had commanded the first 
crusade, it is not improbable that the whole East would have 
been conquered and recovered to Christian civilization, for 
he would not have been restrained by his scruples from be- 
rinning the work by taking possession of Constantinople. 
3ut even individuals are great by their humanity rather 
than by their individuality. The individual participates in 
the race, and has in him something of’ all men. In this 
participation, not in his individuality, lies the secret of his 
greatness. They who partake in the highest degree of the 
race, have the largest humanity, the broadest and richest 
human nature, are “the great men, the men of genius, called 
men of genius because they participate beyond the ordinary 
degree in the race, are born, not made. 

deas, causes, principles, operate, indeed, through indi- 
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viduals, and individuals are real, not, as pantheism teaches, 
mere appearances, sense-shows, illusions. Nevertheless, in- 
dividuals are not all the reality there is. Man does not 
subsist without men, but neither are there men without 
man. The race is not an empty word, nor a mere ag sgrega- 
tion or collection of individuals. The individual, always 
excepting the first Adam and the second, is the cudlividiaes 
tion of a higher re: ality than himself. The strength and great- 
ness of men is in their articipation of this higher reality, 
in their human nature, their manhood, through which they 
touch and participate of God. Individuals “die ; the race 
survives—non omnis moriar—and the deeds of indi viduals 
enter into history only as they are done in the strength of 
humanity, and through humanity i in the strength of human- 
ity’s God, in whose image and ‘likeness man was created. 
It is then, and then only that they are gestw, evolutions of 
the ideal, and fit to be recorded. 

Personal virtues and vices are every thing to the individ- 
ual, but they rarely, if ever, decide the great events of 
history. Alexander of Macedon was far “the inferior in 
personal virtues of Godfrey of Bouillon, the leader of the 
first crusade; yet with ten thousand horse, and thirty -five 
thousand foot, he invaded and conquered Asia, Egypt, 
and Lybia, founded the great city of Alexandria, impressed 
something of the Helenic character on all the nations he 
overran, ‘and opened the way for his successors to found 
Greek states on the site of his conquests, which flourished 
ages after his death. Godfrey, at the head of ninety thou- 
sand horse, and, it is said, three hundred thousand foot, 
invaded Asia, established the e petty, sickly Frank kingdom 
of Jerusalem, which soon disappeé ired, and left no trace of 
the Frank spirit. In personal virtues Godfrey was far the 
superior, in bravery and skill, as a military leader, the equal of 
mike, while the Frank chivalry he led were at least not 
inferior to the Macedonian Greeks. Whence the difference of 
results? Alexander invaded Asia as the representative of the 
masculine and superior civilization of the West, and carried 
with him the interests and force of humanity. Godfrey 
went on a pious pilgrimage to the Chureh of the Holy 
Sepulchre, the representative of a pious sentiment, indeed, 
but not of an idea essential either to religion or to civil- 
ization, for men can pray acceptably anywhere and every- 
where. The recov ery of the Holy Land was a pious thought, 
but not a cause for which men will, save in moments of 
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pious fervor, pour out their blood and treasure. The Pon- 
tiffs who encouraged the crusades, may have hoped to secure 
the East and restore it, or elevate it to the Christian order 
of civilization ; but if they proposed any thing of the sort, 
even to themselves, they expected it only as an indirect and 
incidental result of their unloosing Europe upon Asia. It 
was not their direct, determined, and avowed object, and so 
they failed, and the crusades are to be recorded only in 
the psychologic val history of the race. Alexander repre- 
sented a cause, and succeeded, for his cause was mightier 
than that opposed to him. He left his mark on all the 
East, and did much to repare it for the reception, when 
they came, of the enaibens of the Gospel. Godfrey rep- 
resented a generous and holy sentiment, but no cause which 
stirred the heart of humanity, and his ‘conquests were few, 
limited in extent, and short- lived. When Europe ceased 
to care for them, they were lost, and the East remained 
as unchristian in faith and civilization as it was before the 
invasion. 

Against the school of Hegel and Cousin we must, no 
doubt, take care to maintain the free intervention in history 
of both Providence and human will, and the effects of 
either the historian cannot foresee or foretell. Yet the free 
intervention of Providence is the intervention of the Logos, 
and therefore logical, in accordance with the dialectic law 
of all creation. It is never arbitrary or capricious, for 
Providence is always and everywhere the action of Eternal 
Reason, of the Supreme Wisdom itself. Even the interven- 
tion of human free will, is the intervention of a rational 
soul, made in the image and likeness of God, and must be 
in some measure logical, and imitate the dialectic action of 
Providence. It can never interrupt the dialect designs of 
the Creator, or introduce any thing not embraced within 
them, since known to God are all” things from the begin- 
ning, and nothing ever does or can take him by surprise. 
He can never be dep endent on any creature for any portion 
of his knowledge. Te is the adequate object of his own 
intellect. To him all is certain, fixed, complete, for to him 
there is no past, no future, and all is present. If we could 
behold his works as he beholds them, the philosophy of 
history would have the certainty and scientific character of 
mathematics, and all history could be written a prior i, for 
it would be to us only the logical development of his crea- 
tive act. Itis owing solely to our limited faculties and still 
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more limited knowledge that it appears to us any thing else, 
or that we cannot so write it. Even now, availing ourselves 
of what we know from Revelation and reason of the Divine 
Plan in Creation and Incarnation, Redemption and Salva- 
tion, we can go far enough to comprehend that history has 
its law, and that every historical development, even the 
most abnormal, has its logical cause, and its logical side, 
and tends to the realization of a logical conclusion. 

The rise and continuance of Protestantism, though not 
absolutely impersonal, are not explicable by the personal 
vices or the personal virtues either of its chief actors or of 
their chief opponents. Undoubtedly, the remote cause of 
both may be traced to that morbidity of the race which we 
eall or iginal sin, but that sin, save in Adam, is the sin of 
the race, not the actual sin of individuals, and affects the 
individual only as he participates or subsists by participat- 
ing in the race, or as theologians say, human nature. Like 
all great historical events, Protestantism, whatever its per- 
sonal consequences, was in its causes, to a great extent, im- 
personal, and historically considered, inevitable. It may, 
therefore, be investigated without personal wrath or bitter- 
ness. History is chiefly impersonal, and should be studied 
no more in a pessimist than in an optimist spirit. Individ- 
uals are active in it and without individuals there would 
be no history; but always is there something more than 
individuals in it,—something superior to them, and which 
controls them, instead of being controlled by them. It 
is in this something superior to individuals, and which, 
after Plato and some of the Greek fathers, may be called 
the methexis, the methexic element of history, that the 
historian must seek the higher law of individual action and 
of historical events. It is this, the direct participation of 
God through his creative act, that is chiefly to be regarded, 
and with this no reasonable man can quarrel, or be: angry, 
for it is impersonal. As we may study hi: stor y in a calm, 
serene spirit, W a anger or passion, so we may relate 
facts without fear. Facts have their principle in the me- 
thexis, and are ve will be facts, whatever pains we oy 
take to disguise or to conceal them. They are equally facts 
whether we know and disclose them or not. The historian 
should never be deterred by fear of giving scandal. Even 
if the facts make against civil or soalesialies al rulers, more 
injury, St. Gregory the Great tells us, results from attempts 
ts hush them up, than from publishing them. The Holy 
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Scriptures are very frank in disclosing the errors and fail- 
ings of the chosen people, and do not spare the most emi- 
nent of the * ee oth not even David, said to be “a man 
after God’s own heart.” Catholicity is the truth, and no 
facts, if facts, can contradict it, or imply its falsity. All 
fac ts are compatible with truth, ‘and do and must work to a 
dialectic end. To publish them can do no harm, but must 
always do good, sadlies they are perverted, mise olored, muti- 
lated, or presented in false relations, so that they cannot be 
seen and appreciated for what they really are. 

There is nothing that need offend any Catholic in recog- 
nizing a logical side in Protestantism, or in assigning a logi- 
al cause to its rise and continuance. There must have 
been a reason why it arose, and why it has continued from 
the sixteenth century to the nineteenth. Under certain 
aspects, it must have been reasonable and just, and under 
those aspects, if we look not beyond them, and regard its 
other and broader relations, it was not, and is not inde- 
fensible. We understand not Protestantism till we have 
seen it in its dialectic relations, on its logical side, and from 
a position from which it appears to be true and just. The 
human mind, however diseased, cannot operate with pure 
falsehood, or seek pure evil, for ‘both falsehood and evil are 
negative, and oppose to it no real object. The stand- -point 
of the Protestant leaders was too low, and did not permit 
their eye to sweep the whole horizon of truth; but, assum- 
ing their position, they had good and valid reasons for what 
they attempted, though from the higher position of the 
Catholic, whence he fakes in a broader field, and contem- 
plates truth in its catholic relations, their reasons must 
be seen to be defective, insufficient, sophistical. But to un- 
derstand, appreciate, and explain Protestantism, either in 
its rise or in its continuance, it is not enough to see it on its 
sophistical side, or in its errors, we must also see it on its 
dialectic side, and study it in relation to the sophistries it 
opposed, and the truth it sought to evolve and appropriate. 

“he Reformation was undertaken consciously, deliberate- 
ly, intentionally, and with foresight of the end aimed at; 
but Protestantism was an unforese en, unexpected, and unin- 
tended accident. It was neither foreseen nor designed. 
Luther, in the outset, as far as can be judged from his iog- 
raphy, had no schismatic or heretical thought or intention. 
He was, in the beginning, a pious monk, an exemplary 
priest, and a learned ihecitgian. He started, it is fair to 
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presume, with the ardent desire and honest intention to cor- 
rect abuses which he saw prevalent in the Church, and 
which were encouraged or connived at by the authorities 
themselves, and to bring out prominently certain elements 
of catholic truth not sufhiciently insisted on by contemporary 
Catholics, whether cleric or laic. He had no thought of 
defying the Pope, breaking with the Church, and of found- 
ing a schismatical or an heretical confession. He was borne 
onward by the logic of events to an unforeseen, and, we may 
believe, a personally painful conclusion, aided, no doubt, or, 
if you preter it, blinded, by the passions, excited by the con- 
troversies his course occasioned, and the resistance he en- 
countered. Pride, self-love, were strong in him, but per- 
haps equally strong in many of his opponents. What we 
say of him may be said of the other prominent Protestant 
leaders, and generally, of the whole Protestant party. 

The Council of Trent accomplished in the way of reform 
all that was practicable, at the time, under the law of con- 
tinuity, but not all that was needed. The Council, in de- 
fining the faith and declaring Catholic dogmas, dealt with 
absolute truth, and was inf: ‘fiibte by the assistance of the 
Holy Ghost, who dwells in the Church. But in its reforma- 
tory canons and decrees, it dealt with practical matters, and 
could only arrive at what under the circumstances was pru- 
dent. It had to treat rival pretensions, conflicting pas- 
sions and interests, old usages and prescriptive rights, and 
could hope to succeed only by conciliation and compromise. 
The Fathers did the best they could, but, perhaps, not all 
they would, and very likely no member of the Council un- 
der this head was perfectly satisfied with its doings; and its 
reformatory and disciplinary decrees and canons are not yet, 
and never have been, universally received by Catholic na- 
tions. They bind only when and where promulgated, and 
there are countries in which all of them have never been 
promulgated. 

Two tendencies were either favored or not effectively re- 
strained by the Council ;—the administrative tendency to 
centralism, and the ethnical tendency to render the Church 
Romanic. Ethnically considered, the Council was virtually 
Romanic, and represented effectiv ely only the Romanic na- 
tions—the so-called Latin nations—of Europe. Rome and 
Italy preponderated. The East was in schism, and so were 
the Germanic nations of the North. Under the ethnical 
relation, the Council was not cecumenical, and represented 
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at best only the old Roman empire of the West, to which 
the Church since has in a great measure been restricted. 
The controlling influence in her administration has ever 
since been Romanic ; for, if Austria has at times influenced 
the Holy See, it has been as an Italian, rather than as a 
Germanic or Sclavonic power. It is undeniable that the 
Church, since the Council of Trent, has been chiefly, though 
not exclusively, confined to the Latinized populations “of 
Europe, and associated with the Romanic order of civiliza- 
tion. So true is this as a fact, and so generally is it recog- 
nized, that some Catholic and many non-Catholic authors 
represent the Catholic religion itself as the religion of the 
Celtic, as they call the Latin nations, and Protestantism as 
that of the Germanic race. 

The Church herself, in her divine-human Idea, in her 
faith, and in her essential constitution, is Catholic, and 
therefore superior to all ethnical distinctions and relations ; 
but her members and her administration, her relations with 
civilization, are always more or less affected by the circum- 
stances of time and place. Her external relations and ap- 
pearance in the sixteenth century were widely different from 
what they were in the twelfth, and in the twelfth from what 
they were in the third or fourth. In the first period, after 
emerging from the catacombs, she was Roman and imperial ; 
in the middle ages, she was German and feudal; in the Six- 
teenth, she became Romanic and monarchical. Not that 
she is not Catholic, but that her hierarchy and members are 
men, and fail to conform her external character and rela- 
tions to the universality of her interior life. Her members 
and her hierarchy even are more or less affected by the sen- 
timents, passions, tendencies, and opinions of their age and 
nation. She is always Papal in her essential constitution, 
but in the earlier ages her administration was practically 
patriarchal and episcopal; in the middle ages it was feudal, 
and the relations of the Pope and the bishops, and of the 
bishops and their clergy, were interpreted by the principles 
of feudal law; in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it 
was monarchical and tended to centralism. In our own 
age, where there is strong tendency to liberalism, Cath- 
olics are not wanting who make her democratic, and the 
late distinguished Bishop England was accustomed to 
interpret her constitution by the aid of analogies borrowed 
from that of the United States. Men generally have a 
tendency to transfer their religious principles to their poli- 
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tics, and more especially their political principles to their 
religion. 

The two tendencies, discernible even in the Council of 
Trent, have no doubt had a powerful influence in preventing 
the return of the Protestant nations to the Catholic com- 
munion, as they certainly had in originating the Protestant 
heresy and schism. This is indicated by the fact that the 
line of separation between Catholics and Protestants is v ery 
nearly leis al and political. The war between them is 
primarily a war between Germanic and Romanic Europe 
at bottom, the old war between Rome and Germany, which 
began before the Christian era—a phase of which is the in- 
terminable war between Celt and Saxon, so injurious to the 
Church even in our own country. 

The origin of the war between Rome and Germany, in 
which for centuries the soldiers on either side were chiefly 
of Germanic descent, is not explained by the Roman histo- 
rians, and cannot now be collected from the traditions of the 
Germans. But war there was, not precisely, as the terms 
are now understood, a war between civilization and barbar- 
ism, but rather between one order of civilization and an- 
other. For, though the Romans called the Germans bar- 
barians; and they themselves accepted the name as one of 
honor, the Germans had at least a rudimentary civilization 
of a high order. For two hundred and fifty years imperial 
Rome carried on a war to subjugate and Romanize the Ger- 
manic tribes, but with only partial success. Those tribes, 
though occasionally worsted, and obliged to admit Roman 
garrisons at different points in their territory, retained their 
national life, and their old Teutonic spirit. At length, 
provoked to retaliation, they invaded the empire, and, 
after a struggle more or less fierce and violent, for two hun- 
dred and fifty years more, they overturned it, broke it to 
pieces, and seated Odoacer the Goth on the throne of the 
Ceesars, near the close of the fifth century of our era. 

Prior to the downfall of the Roman empire in the West, 
the Church was ethnic: ally toman. She ad taken a Ro- 
man character, adopted in substance the Roman order of 
civilization, and outside of the empire at least, was regarded 
as the Roman religion. Rome was the capital of her king- 
dom, the seat of her central authority, the residence of her 
Supreme Pontiff. Her ecclesiastics, pontiffs, bishops, prel- 
ates, priests, religious, and laity even, were almost exclu- 
sively subjects of the Roman Emperor. Their manners and 
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secular customs and usages were those of the several peo- 
ples under the imperial government, and the Roman law 
was made the civil basis of her canons and casuistry. Her 
patriarchates corresponded to the prefectures, and ‘her sees 
to the dioceses of the empire, and her ecclesiastical courts 
and tribunals found their model and their modes of proce- 
dure in the Roman. Her bishops were associated by 
an imperial edict to the Roman magistracy, and were 
paid, directly or indirectly, from the imperial treasury, as 
servants of the state. The Apostles and their immediate 
successors, no doubt, carried the glad tidings of the New 
Law farther than the Roman eagles had ever penetrated, 
but from Constantine down to the epoch of the Conquest, 
the limits of the empire were very nearly the limits of 
Christendom. Catholic in Idea, and potentially Catholic in 
time and space, the Church, after her connection with the 
state, was, practically Roman, and had for her friends and 
enemies the friends and enemies of the empire, and could 
convert other nations only by Romanizing them. 

This is nothing discreditable to the hierarchy ; for, at that 
time, the larger part of the civilized world was included 
within the Roman empire, and the Roman, or Graeco-Roman 
civilization was the most advanced, and the least repugnant 
to Christianity of any civilization then recognized. Catho- 
licity embraces both religion and civ ilization, the individual 
soul and soc iety, and can take root and flourish only with a 
civilized people. Missionaries may carry it to savages and 
barbarians, and it may convert them, and enable them to 
save their souls as individuals; but these missionaries them- 
selves must be civilized, sent from a civilized people, and 
they can establish Catholicity among savage and barbarous 
tribes, and leave it reproductive and self-supporting, only 
as they civilize them. Nor will all orders of civilization 
serve their purpose. The Jewish repels them by its nar- 
row and bigoted nationality. The Jews recognize in the 
Messiah only a Jewish prince, and understand not how one 

‘an be his follower without making himself a Jew. The 
first Christians held it necessary to “be circumcised, and to 
keep the Law, and it required a miracle to convince Peter, 
the Prince of the Apostles, or at least to satisfy his brethren 
of Jewish extraction, that he might lawfully go and teach, 
baptize, and confirm Gentile converts, without imposing up- 
on them the burden of the Jewish ceremonial law. The 
caste system, which is the basis of the Hindu civilization, 
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repels the equality and brotherhood of all men, preached 
by the Gospel, as was evinced in the case of the excellent 
but mistaken Father Nobili; and one can hardly be a 
Christian, and live in Chinese society, and be a good Chi- 
nese subject, as results from the final decision at Rome 
of the long controversy concerning the lawfulness of certain 
Chinese rites, at first tolerated by the good Jesuit Fathers. 
The Roman order of civilization, though imperfect, was 
cosmopolitan, was, in its essential elements, true civiliza- 
tion, and compatible with the faith and practice of Chris- 
tians. Tertullian tells us that, in his time, the Christians 
filled the army, the court, the senate, and the magistracy ; 
and though he may have exaggerated their number,, it is 
evident that, setting aside the persecuting edicts of the 
emperors, a@ man could embrace Christianity, be a good 
Christian, and yet remain a Roman citizen. In a word, 
Christianity being the religion of civilizs ation. could not 
have obtained its first establishment elsewhere than in the 
empire, and could nowhere else find a civilization that it 
could accept or use. 

Nevertheless, the subversion of the Roman empire by the 
darbarians of the North and East, was an advantage to the 
Church, and gave her freedom to develop her catholicity. 
It broke down the barriers that confined her practically to 
the Roman empire, and opened the way for other nations 
to enter her communion, and to come under the influence 
of her free spirit, and her beneficent action. It prevented 
the Church from becoming, if not in herself, at least in the 
world’s estimation, indurated as the Church of a particular 
State, and as it were threw her doors open for the reception 
of all nations. The long contact of the Germanic tribes 
with the empire, and the mutual influence of each on the 
other, had in some measure Germanized the Romans, and 
Romanized the Germans—at least, the immediate conquer- 
ors themselves, who had long since left their old homestead, 
and partially bridged over the gulf between Rome and 
Germany proper, and rendered ‘the transition from the 
one to the other less difficult and abrupt. The Germans, 
as has just been said, had, even before their relations with 
the empire, a civilization of their own, less developed, less 
polished, less refined than was the Roman, but fresher 
and more vigorous, at least, than was the Roman in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, and capable, when developed 
under the influence of Christianity, of surpassing it even 
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in its prime. The early civilization of the Germanic fami- 
ly is underrated, because little known to classical antiquity, 
and because the Germans were undeniably deficient in lit- 
erary, artistic, and scientific culture; but they had their 
olitical organizations, their civil institutions, religion, 
soy and manners, and the elements of moral and social 
progress. After Rome—we include Rome of the East as 
well as of the West—even at the beginning of our era, Ger- 
many was the country which inten rposed the f fewest obstacles 
to the zealous labors of the Christian missionary. And 
after the people of the Roman empire, the Germanic na- 
tions were the first really converted to the Christian religion. 
The Sclavonic nations were converted later, and the greater 
part of them only several centuries later. 

By the conquest of the empire in the fifth century, Rome 
ceased in the political order to be the capital of the civilized 
world, and the Romans to be the ruling people. The 
Church, ethnically considered, lost, in great measure, her 
exclusively Roman character, and new races and nations 
entered her communion, and formed integral and influential 
arts of Christendom. Gradually the half Romanized 
f ranks in Gaul, the still more Romanized Goths in Spain, 
and at length the un-Romanized Anglo-Saxons of England, 
were converted, and new blood was infused into the laity 
and the hierarchy, and men of Northern extraction began to 
impress something of their own character on the external 
life and administration of the Church. From these new 
accessions she obtained missionaries that could labor with 
success in the conversion of the Germanic family remaining 
outside of the old Roman —. The Germans inhabiting 
their old homestead, and the Scandinavian kingdoms of 
the North, were converted by missionaries of their own 
lineage and language, chiefly from England. These ac- 
ce pted the Church as Christian and Catholic, and not as 
Roman ; and it need excite no surprise that when she 
became, or appeared to them to be becoming, ethnically 
Romanie, they should have cooled in-their ardor, and 
fallen into heresy and schism. 

The hierare hy, having its chief seat in the city of Rome, 
and affected by its Roman reminiscences, has alw: ays been 
partial to the Roman order of civilization; but after the 
conversion of the Germanic nations, it submitted to Ger- 
manic influences, and became to a great extent Germanized. 
The Popes invoked the aid of the Franks to protect them 
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from the Arian Lombards, and the Iconoclastic emperors of 
the East. The Franks, under Pepin and his son Charle- 
magne, Karl der Grosse, or Charles the Great, king of the 
Franks and Lombards, responded to the call of the Pope, 
and afforded the protection solicited, beat back the Icono- 
clasts, and conquered the Lombards. and gave a portion of 
their conquest—the city and Duchy of Rome, and the Ex- 
archate of Ravenna—to the Holy See, and recognized the 
Supreme Pontiff as a temporal sovereign. Hitherto the 
Popes, though they held large temporal possessions, and 
exercised as did all the bishops of the empire, by virtue of 
an imperial edict, certain civil functions, and, perhaps, in 
the disorders occasioned by the Barbarian invasion, from 
necessity, or charity, others not authorized by that edict, 

had never claimed or exercised the attributes of politics ‘al 
sovereignty, and had always acknowledged themselves in 
temporals, the subjects of the Roman emperor, and when 
required, paid tribute as such. The Pope was first recog- 
nized as temporal sovereign, in 752, by Pepin, who had 
usurped the Frank crown; and his principality was en- 
larged and confirmed io him by Charlemagne, whom, in the 
year 800, St. Leo III. raised from the heredits ury rank of 
Patrician’ of Rome, conferred on his father, Pepin, to the 
Imperial title and dignity, and made his coadjutor in the 
temporal government of his States, and on whom he imposed 
the duty “of defending the Roman Church, or Holy See, 
against ‘all her enemies, domestic and foreign, infidel and 
heretical. Charlemagne found his office no sinecure, for, 
the Pope’s temporal subjects, as hostile to a papal sovereign 
then as they are now, frequently rose against him, and, but 
for the intervention and strong arm of the emperor, would 
more than once have deposed him. The Pope, from the very 
beginning of his reign as temporal prince, has been obliged 
to rely on a foreign power to support him against his own 
subjects. No people in Christendom, in fact, have ever 
been found willing to have a priest for their supreme tem- 
poral ruler. Every people, like the people of Israel, de- 
mands for its prince, “a man of war, to go in and out before 
them.” The Pope felt this, and it may be presumed, that 
it was the chief reason why he made C ‘harlemagne his tem- 
poral coadjutor, and practically committed to him the tem- 
poral government of the Roman State. Practically, down 
to the accession of the Suabian emperors, the Pope was 
only a titular temporal sovereign ; the effective government 
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was in the hands of his imperial coadjutor, who governed 
as sovereignly in Rome as in any part of the German em- 

ire; even going so far at times as to make and unmake 
ath In their absence, or inability or neglect to attend 
to the affairs of the Papal States, the government usually 
fell to some Italian Count or Marquis, or was usurped by 
one or another of the never-failing Italian factions. 

But as the Franks subsided into Frenchmen, and became 
Romanic—as the people, whatever their ethnic al origin, 
seated within the territory of the old Roman empire, espe- 
cially in those parts where the old Roman population re- 
mained after the conquest in greatest numbers, vigor, and 
influence, yielded to the operation of Roman traditions, man- 
ners, customs, and language, which were still preserved in 
a modified form, especially by the Church, formed distinct 
and separate Romanic nations, without the national character 
and spirit of the original conquerors, the old war, the old an- 
tagonism between Rome and Germany was revived, and the 
battle raged anew that was to decide whether the world 
should be Roman or German. The Roman politicians and 
courtiers, filled with reminiscences of the greatness, majesty, 
and power of Rome, hoped to make her again the mistress 
of the world, and either through the emperor, or through the 

ontiff-king, to recover for her, and more than recover, her 
fost civil and political primacy. The Pope has, as Vicar of 
Jesus Christ, no direct civil or political power; but as Chief 
of the hierarchy, and Supreme Pastor and Governor of the 
Church, whose duty it is to feed and govern the flock com- 
mitted to his charge, he has the right to take cognizance, 
under their moral and spiritual relations, of the acts of 
Christian sovereigns as well as of their subjects, and of their 
public acts no less than of their private acts, and to visit 
them, when their acts violate the law of God, with the cen- 
sures prescribed by the canons. If, as in the Middle Ages, 
the civil law of Christian States recognizes the canon law 
as the law of the land, the canonical censures pronounce ed 
by the Pope must have civil effect, and the full force of ju- 
dicial sentences pronounced by the civil courts themselves. 
The Pope could, then, not only excommunicate a sovereign, 
but oul depose him, and absolve his subjects from their 
oath of fidelity. In a society organized on feudal princi- 
ples, this gave the Pope an immense indirect temporal 
power, and placed him at the head of the political as well 
as of the religious world, by the simple virtue of his office 
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as Chief Pastor. Throug) his direct power as sovereign of 
Rome, and his zndirect power as Supreme Pontiff, having 
his See in Rome, the courtiers and politicians might, with- 
out absolute madness, indulge the hope of securing for 
Rome both the spiritual and the temporal Primacy, ren- 
dering her more powerful than she was under. the Ceesars, 
and of gaining for her a far more extended empire than she 
had governed before the irruptions of the Barbarians. The 
thought was not without a certain grandeur, but it was Ro- 
man, not Catholic, and could be carried out only by render- 
ing society and the Church, ethnically and _ politically, 
Roman. It would have demanded through religion, which 
is no more Roman than it is German, what the Roman 
arms had failed, after three centuries of effort, to effect, 
and required the conquerors of Rome, in order to be good 
Christians, to make themselves Roman subjects. It would, 
if realized, have made the Church a Roman national 
Church, and closed her communion to all who would not 
first submit to be Romans. 

Sut simultaneously with the rise of this Roman policy 
broke out the quarrel between the Popes and the Emperors, a 
quarrel which under one form or another continued till the 
sixteenth century. The Popes did not at first take the side 
of the Roman courtiers and politicians, and contrary to 
what a superficial observer would have expected, that 
side was first taken by the German emperors themselves. 
Imperial coadjutors of the Pope in the temporal govern- 
ment, and virtual emperors of Rome, possessing the old 
kingdom of Italy, and having a fair prospect of annexing 
to their dominions by inheritance or conquest, the whole 
Peninsula, the emperors regarded themselves as Roman 
and Italian, rather than as German. They called their em- 
pire the Roman Empire, and claimed to be the successors 
of the Roman Cesars. Their theory obliterated the memory 
of the German conquest, and merely annexed Germany to 
the Roman Empire. A part of the Italians, known in 
history as the Ghibellines, favored the imperial theory, 
and were among the most ardent and determined of its sup- 
orters. Their aim was to make Rome, as the capital of 
italy, the seat of universal empire. Dante, in his Jonar- 
chia develops and defends the imperial policy. There is 
one God, one Church, one earth, one Pope, and there should 
be, according to him, only one emperor for the government 
of the earth. The Pope should be supreme spiritual ruler, 
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the emperor supreme temporal ruler, dividing the govern- 
ing authority of the world between them, and both residing 
at Rome as the seat of universal dominion. The Suabian 
emperors attempted a wnat of this sort, and, perhaps, but 
for the Popes, would have succeeded in its realization, at 
least for the West. The Popes, if for no other reason, must 
resist it as incompatible with their own temporal sovereign- 
ty. Yet the policy was resisted @ outrance by the national 
heart of Germany, which had never succumbed to the Ro- 
man eagles. It would, as Roman and Italian, not as Ger- 
man, have restored the empire to Rome, and northern and 
central Germany, when the national spirit survived in all its 
force, could never be induced or forced to support it. Ger- 
mans might favor it, but Germany would not; and in 
his long struggle with Henry III, more generally denomi- 
nated Henry IV., king, but not emperor of the Germans, 
St. Gregory VIL, ‘or Hildebrand, found his chief support in 
the prince-bishops of Cologne and Hamburgh, and in the 
dukes of Saxony and Bavaria. Germany had no objection 
to governing the world, but it must govern it as Germany, 
not as Rome or Italy. She would not for the empire of the 
world surrender her own nationality. 

The Popes, though they opposed with all their power, 
direct and indirect, temporal and spiritual, the imperial 
policy, had, nev erthe less themselves in some sense, laid the 
foundation for it. The emperors grounded their claim to 
be successors of Augustus Cresar, on the alleged fact that 
St. Leo IIL, in elevating Charlemagne, king of the Franks 
and Lombards to the imperial dignity, had revived in favor 
of the Germans, the empire of the West. This pretension 
does not appear to be well founded, even supposing the 
Pope had authority in the premises; for the dominions of 
Charlemagne seldom if ever, during his life, in official or 
other documents now extant, were ‘called an empire. He 
is called emperor, but not emperor of Rome, of Germany, 
of Gaul, of Francia, or Italy, or any other known or un 
known country. But the act of St. Leo III. was by the 
emperors and their lawyers, especially after the accession 
of the Hohenstaufen, so interpreted. Certainly the Popes 
for a time resisted this interpretation ; but it would seem 
that they subsequently let it pass, for the German empire 

called itself, down to the di ay of its extinction in 1806, 
apparently without reproach, “The Holy Roman Em- 
pire.” The Sovereign Pontiff certainly did raise Charle- 
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magne to the imperial dignity in Rome, and associate him 
with himself in the temporal government of the Roman 
State. Charlemagne was the imperial coadjutor of the 
Pope in the temporal government of Rome, if not strictly 
emperor of Rome, and it was on this ground that the Pope 
claimed and held the right to elect and crown the emperor. 
But with the extinction in the direct line of Carlovingian 
and Saxon families, and the accession of the Suabian or 
Franconian emperors, it would seem that the imperial in- 
terpretation was generally accepted, and ultimately ceased 
to be resisted by the Popes. Even some facts in medieval 
history would seem to indicate that, for a time at least, the 
emperors claimed a supremacy, not only in Germany, but 
in all Europe that had been included within the Roman 
empire. It is to be remarked, also, that while the Popes 
made no scruple after the elevation of Charlemagne to the 
imperial dignity in recognizing the sovereign of Constanti- 
nople as Emperor of the East, he never would recognize 
the imperial title in any other WwW estern prince, before the 
closing years of the last century, when Pius VI. gave the 
title of emperor to the Russian ‘Tsar. Perhaps, after all, St. 
Leo III. had in the elevation of Charlemagne, no such dis- 
tinct, settled, or far-reaching policy as he is either praised 
or abused for, and that he acted chiefly in reference to the 
immediate and pressing wants of his times, leaving the fu- 
ture to Providence and the course of events. 

So little is known of the actual circumstances of the age, 
that it is not easy to judge of the wisdom or the nec essity 
of either the Frank policy y in making the Popes sovereign 
princes, or of the Papal policy in making the Frank sov- 
ereigns emperors. But the political reasons which govern- 
ed the Frank sovereigns, most likely, were to detach the 
Papacy from the East, and the governing motive of the 
Pope, probably, was to secure a protec tor and defender of 
the Holy See against the numerous enemies in arms against 
her. Western Christendom, in the eighth century, and the 
first half of the ninth, was in a critical condition. The 
Saracens had extended their empire over a large part of 
Asia, along the northern couniries of Africa to the Western 
ocean, taken possession of the greater part of the Span- 
ish peninsula, and were invading Southern Gaul and Italy 
the Saxons, under their brave Duke Witikind, at the head 
of the unconverted Germans in Germany, aided by the 
Scandinavians of the North, and by the Sclavonians and Tar- 
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tars from the East, were making their last desperate stand 
for Paganism against Christianity; and the Arian Lom- 
bards, the Iconoclastic —— and the turbulent nobles, and 
disorderly populace in Italy, even in Rome itself, threatened 
not only the independence but the very existence of the 
Holy See. The Popes could nowhere find an armed cham- 
pion of Christendom, but in the Austrasian Franks. He 
called, and they answered. Charles Martel defeated the 
Saracens at Chalons, and expelled them from Gaul: Pepin 
crossed the Alps, chastised the disorderly Italians, drove 
back the Iconoclasts, defeated and conquered the Lombards, 
and bound his brow with their iron crown; Charlemagne 
completed the work of his father Pepin, repulsed on the side 
of Sicily and Spain the renewed incursions of the Saracens, 
defeated the Saxon confederacy, again and again, and after 
an obstinate and sanguinary war, renewed at brief intervals 
for thirty years, annexed all of Germany that lay beyond 
the frontiers of the Roman empire, from the Lower Danube 
to the Baltic and the Northern ocean, to Christendom. 
Assailed by powerful enemies on all sides, it is not strange 
that the Popes did all in their power to gain and strengthen 
the Frank sovereigns, to reorganize the West, and to pro- 
vide for its future security by elevating to the imperial 
dignity a prince so able and so willing as Charlemagne, to 
protect and defend it. 

The Papal policy secured the West, but it prepared the 
loss of the East. The Eastern Emperors were not pleased 
to lose the Popes as subjects, and were still less pleased to 
see them sovereign princes, and claiming as their own 
cities and provinces, which they held belonged to their 
empire. they contended that the towns and provinces, 
originally a part of their empire, when wrested from the 
Lombards by the Franks, should have been restored 
them, instead of being given in full sovereignty to the 
Pope. Moreover, they regarded the elevation by the Pope 
of Charlemagne to the imperial dignity in Rome, and his 
virtual election and coronation as Emperor of the West, 
as an offence to their sovereignty, an unwarranted dismem- 
berment of their own empire; for in the Roman theory, 
though divided as to administration between two Emperors, 
the one of the East and the other of the West, the es 
Empire itself was really one and indivisible. Each half of 
the Empire was Roman, and they could not brook the con- 
version of either into a Barbarian empire. The East was 
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willing to acknowledge the Primacy of the See of Rome so 
long as it remained Roman, and its Bishop owned himself 
a Roman subject. It would commune with a Roman, but 
not with a German Church. Its pride, also, revolted at sub- 
mitting to the Pontiff when he became a temporal prince, 
a creation of the Barbarians, and so set its wits at work to 
find some plausible reasons for a schism, which in reality 
already existed. The Frank policy succeeded, and the 
Popes from their recognition as temporal sovereigns, were 
forced, whether they would or not, to bind themselves to 
the West, and to follow its fortunes. 

The German Emperors in their effort to convert their 
empire into the Roman Empire, though favored by the 
Ghibellines in and out of Italy, were opposed by the 
Popes, the enemies of Imperial centralism,.the friends 
of the Papal temporal sovereignty, and the Italian Guelfs, 
occasionally aided by the Venetians. The Imperial policy 
would, after all, not have revived the real Roman Empire, 
held and administered by a Romanic people, and was 
more likely, in the long run, to absorb Italy in Germany, 
than Germany in Italy. For this reason the Italian pat- 
riotic party opposed it. It was also.opposed by the Ro. 


manic States generally, as fatal to their free a 


and independent existence. The war between the Popes 
and the Hohenstaufen was on one side a war for the con- 
version, and on the other to prevent the conversion of the 
German into the Roman Empire with the city of Rome for 
its capital. Other questions were, no doubt, involved, but 
this was at the bottom of the controversy. The Popes, 
though supported by a strong party among the German 
princes, and by the italian Guelfs, were obliged to look for 
aid in their fearful struggle to the Romanic or Southern 
nations, and to pursue a policy which would tend to elevate 
them as a counterpoise to the Emperor and the Ghibelline 
rinces. This, since the ecclesiastical policy necessarily 
followed the political policy, carried away not only the 
Pope as temporal sovereign, but the hierarchy itself in a 
Romanic direction. 

The first attempt of the Popes to obtain a power in 
the South to balance the North, was the creation of the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies, and investing under the suze- 
rainty of the Holy See, the Norman Adventurer, Robert 
Guiscard, with its crown, intended to protect the Pope’s 
temporal sovereignty against the German Emperors, no 
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less than against the Greeks and Saracens. The second step 
in the same direction was, after the kingdom had passed to 
the Hohenstaufen, in setting aside the “unhappy Convubte, 
the son of Frederic II., and giving the crown to a French 
orince, Charles of Anjou. This was an alliance of the 
oe Guelfs and the South of Europe against the North, 
for the protection of the Papal temporal sovereignty. It 
drew sharply the line between Rome and Germany, and 
made France, already the leading Romanic power, the fore- 
most power of Europe. The final defeat of the Roman Im- 
perial policy, with the death of Frederic IL., threw the 
succeeding emperors, till the episode of Charles V., back 
on their purely German provinces for their chief support, 
and compelled them to a amore exclusively Germanic 
solicy, while it raised up a formidable rival to them in the 
Sank, representing then as now Romanic Europe. 

The institution of the temporal sovereignty of the Pope 
in the eighth century, necessarily forced upon the Sove- 
reign Pontiffs the uniform policy of preventing the growth 
of any great power in the immediate neighborhood of their 

apital, ‘and of playing off one great Power against another. 
The policy of the Roman Court has always opposed, there- 
fore, the union of all Italy in a single Italian State, and 
also the possession of Northern and Southern Italy by one 
and the same non-Italian Power. This policy was dictated 
by the law of self-preservation. Italy united in a single 
Tialian State, or as the possession of a single foreign power, 
the temporal principality of the Holy See ‘could not be main- 
tained. It would be absorbed, and the Popes reduced to 
their purely sacerdotal and pontifical functions. A weak 
power, as was the Papal State, must always study to have 
weak neighbors, and seek by diplomacy and the usual arts 
of state ministers, to prevent its neighbors from uniting, 
and forming a strong power able to overwhelm it. Assum- 
ing, as the P opes always did, and always do, that the inde- 
pendence of the Pontiff in his spiritual government of the 
Church, demands his maintenance as a- sovereign prince, 
this policy must be regarded as necessary, wise, and just, 
decidedly for the interests both of religion and civiliza- 
tion. But it may be doubted if it has not been the indi- 
rect cause or occasion of the loss of the East and the North 
to the Church, and her present restriction to the Romanic 
nations of Europe. The Pope, no doubt, hoped, by the 
investiture of Charles of Anjou with the Crown of the Two 
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Sicilies, to provide effectually against the union of the 
Southern and Northern sections of the peninsula under the 
same sovereign, either native or foreign, and to raise up a 
power sufficiently strong to protect the Holy See against 
all danger from the Emperor. 3ut he found in Charles and 
the French a more subtile and dangerous enemy than he 
had ever found in any of the Henrys and Frederies of 
Suabia. The Pope and his principality were, it is true, 
henceforth measurably secure against the Empire and the 
Ghibellines; but he was at the mercy of the French and 
the Guelfs, the latter of whom, cared even less for the Pope 
than did his old Imperial opponents, and supported him 
only as a means of transferring the hegemony from the 
North to the South of Europe, or of recovering the Em- 
pire for Rome and Italy. The advent of a French prince 

in Italy, was the most disastrous blow to the temporal 
power of the Papacy in the Middle Ages that has been or 
could be struck, and proves that the Popes in temporal 
matters are as fallible as other princes. It was indirectly 
the cause of the migration of the Popes from Rome to 
Avignon, a Papal possession within he at was then the 
Neapolitan Kingdom, and the subjection of the Court of 
Rome for seventy years to French influence. 

Charles of Anjou i is one of the basest characters in _his- 
tory; and, if nearly all the history that is read out of 
Germany and Italy did not undergo a certain amount of 
French manipul: ition, so as to conform to French vanity, 
and make it redound to French glory, he would pass for the 
basest and most treacherous sovereign prince the Papacy 
has ever encountered. He became the acknowledged leader 
for Italy of the Guelf or Romanic party, and, as king of 
the Two Sicilies, with lar ge possessions now included in the 
empire of France, Senator of Rome, and Papal Vicar of 
Tuscany, he used his great power and favorable position to 
force the Pope to adminis ster the affairs of the Church solely 
in his interests. Never had the Popes been more obse- 
quious to any temporal sovereign than they were to him, 
their vassal and creature. The liberal use they made of 
their spiritual censures to force him upon the people of 
Sicily, who detested him, as may be inferred from the 
famous “Sicilian V espers,” and who, after the failure of 
the heir of Frederic, preferred the government of a Span- 
ish prince, is one of the greatest scandals in the elite 
history of the Roman pontiffs. Nicholas III. saw the mis- 
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take of his predecessor, and did what he could to repair 
it; but his successor turned back to Charles and undid his 
policy. Finally, Charles succeeded in filling the Papal 
throne with the founder of the Celestines, a holy man, 
it is true, but a man of marvellous ignorance and sim- 
plicity, who, during the short time he was Pope, acted as a 
mere puppet in the hands of the Neapolitan king. Happily, 
he had a conscience, and fully convinced of his utter inca- 
pacity to govern the Church, resigned the Papal crown, and 
was succeeded by Cardinal Gaétano, under the name of 
Boniface VIIL., one of the greatest men and ablest pontiffs 
that ever sat in the chair of Peter. He labored hard to 
rescue the Papacy from Neapolitan and French or Romanic 
influence, and to re-establish ethnical independence and im- 
partiality ; but it was too late. The force of events was too 
strong to be resisted. He became involved in grave diffi- 
culties with Philip the Fair, King of France, and his adhe- 
rents among the Italian Guelfs, and was taken prisoner at 
Anagni, and grossly treated by Nogaret, the lieutenant of 
Philip. He died a few days after of grief and the harsh 
treatment he had received from the French and the false 
Colonni. His successor, Peter Roger, a Frenchman, suc- 
ceeded him, under the name of Clement VL, removed the 
Papal residence from Rome to Avignon, and founded the 
line of Limousin Popes. 

From the death of Boniface VIIL., in 1303, to the out- 
break of the great movement in the sixteenth century, the 
history of Europe, ecclesiastical and political, is little else 
than the struggle between the German group of nations and 
the Romanic—each for supremacy. The Church was neces- 
sarily involved in this struggle, because she was intimately 
connected in both groups of nations with the state, and her 
Supreme Pontiff was a sovereign prince, obliged to consult 
the independence and interests of his principality as well as 
those of the Church herself. The return of the Popes to 
Rome was effected by the temporary triumph of the North- 
ern or Germanic influence; but it was followed by the 
schism of the Southern or Romanic nations, who would not 
hold communion with the Pope unless devoted specially to 
their interests, and under their control; and rather than 
submit to a Pope who would treat Germany with impar- 
tiality, they preferred to create a Pope of their own. The 
Abbé Christophe, in his learned History of the Papacy in 
the Newinee Century, very properly attributes the West- 
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ern, or more properly, the Southern Schism, to national oe 
judices and dlelai but he takes too narrow a view, when 
he restricts these rivalries and jealousies to the French and 
Italians. They were properly the rivalries and jealousies 
of Germanic and Romanic Europe. Southern Italy went 
with France, and the part of Italy in which the influ- 
ence or power of the emperor was greatest, was the most 
strenuous in its resistance to the schism. The Council of 
Constance, which healed the schism, was an effort at com- 
promise, in which, as usual, the principal concessions were 
made by the North to the South. The emperor Sigismund 
was a real friend to peace and union, and did all that man 
could do to preserve the North and the South in the same 
Catholic communion. But he succeeded only in obtaining 
a shortlived truce. The South would be united to the 
North only on condition of governing it. The Romanic 
nations would rule or secede. In the schism they seceded ; 
but France, weakened and almost reduced to an English 
province, by her internal divisions and wars with England, 
they consented to a reunion in the Council of Constance; 
yet France, recovering from the disasters of the English 
wars, and having gained over to her side the north of Italy, 
involved them anew in the struggle, and forced the Northern 
nations, in their turn, to secede, which left the Southern the 
only orthodox nations in the world, and made the Church 
Romanic. The whole world has called her since, not sim- 
ply the Catholic Church, which is her official name, but the 
Roman Catholic Church, a term which would imply that 
she was Roman or Romanic, not Catholic. 

The Emperor Charles V. might have delayed, perhaps 
have prevented the schism, if he had comprehended his 
times, and been equal to his position, as emperor of Ger- 
many, king of Spain, and sovereign of the Netherlands and 
the greater part of Italy. But he was only half German, 
and early lost the confidence of the Northern provinces, so 
deeply offended by the centralizing tendencies of his grand- 
father Maximilian I. During his whole reign, Charles acted 
as a Romanic rather than as a Germanic prince. His son, 
Philip IL., by his absolutist tendencies, his gloomy bigotry, 
his cruel treatment of Protestants, and his efforts to use 
the Church as a stepping-stone to universal monarchy, lost 
him the Dutch Netherlands, and confirmed England and 
Northern Germany in their schism. The Emperor Fer- 
dinand II. would have reduced the Protestant princes to 
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submission, and healed the schism between Northern and 
Southern Germany; but as that would have secured anew 
the hegemony of Europe to the Germanic family, France, 
as the chief Romanic power, threw, under the lead of that 
able but unscrupulous statesman, Cardinal Richelieu, her 
power and influence on the Protestant side against him, and 
forced the peace of Westphalia, which established a perma- 
nent division in the empire between the Catholic and the 
Protestant princes, and secured to Protestantism the real na- 
tional heart of Germany. Louis XIV. attempted to renew the 
policy of Philip II., but, as he sought to restore the schis- 
matic nations to the Chureh i in the interest of France rather 
than of Catholicity, he necessarily failed. France has, from 
the beginning of her history—that i is, from the accession of 
the Capetians, the proper beginning of French history—even 
down to our own times, been governed in her policy by 
ethnical or national considerations, and has favored or op- 
posed the ecclesiastical policy of the Popes as it did or did 
not tend to secure her the hegemony among Catholic na- 
tions. At bottom, the old war, between Rome and Ger- 
many, that, with brief’ truces, has continued to rage, and 
still rages, and the war that ever since the Southern nations 
became separated from the Northern, has raged, and still 
rages between the Romanic and Germanic nations, is’ one 
and the same war, older than the conversion of either Rome 
or Germany to the Christian religion. Rome with her 
legions at first overran Germany, without being able to 
subjugate her free population ; afterward, Germany sent 
forth her armed tribes, who overran and broke down the 
Roman empire, and seated themselves on its ruins. These 
radually became Romanized, and renewed the old war of 
Rome against their un-Romanized German brethren. So 
far as the Chureh is concerned, these have gained the 
ascendency, and made her, to-day, almost as exclusiv ely 
Romanie as she was Roman before the conquest. They 
have succeeded in driving the North into schism, and now 
nations can hardly return, or be converted to the Church, 
withont giving up their national character and making 
themselves Romanic. 
The Protestant development, or northern secession, took 
its rise precisely at the epoch of the triumph of the Romanic 
arty. The Romanic party had succeeded in getting the 
mt and the ecclesiastical power on their side, and left the 
Germanic nations only the alternative either of subinitting 
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to Romanic predominance or of seceding from the Church. 
Germany, despairing of using the Chureh in the protection 
or advancement of her ethnical sentiments and interests, 
seceded from the Holy See, and carried away with her the 
whole group of Germanic, Gothic, or Teutonic nations. 
Many Germans, indeed, remained firm in their adherence 
to the Church, and remain so still, and are among the best 
and most faithful Catholics we have, but the German 
nationality seceded, and became and continues Protestant. 
Ethnical considerations have at all times weighed more 
with both the Northern and the Southern nations of Europe, 
than theological or ecclesiastical interests. As long as Ger- 
many could retain her hegemony and be Catholic, she was 
warm and firm in her devotion to the Holy See, but when 
she could not, she seceded. The same must be said of the 
Romanic States. When the true Pope, after the return of 
the Popes from Avignon to Rome, ceased to be their crea- 
ture, they raised up an anti-Pope, a Pope of their own, and 
obeyed or disobeyed him as they saw fit. The Church has 
never yet been strong enough to overcome every form of 
gentilism, to obliterate all ethnical prejudices, or even to 
exclude them entirely from her hierarchy any more than 
from her laity. The Roman, to-day, holds that the temporal 
government ‘of the world belongs to his city. Gioberti, a 

riest, a theologian, and a philosopher, with no equal since 
Plato, maintains gravely, in his Del Primato, that the 
moral and civil primacy of tle world belongs to the Italians, 
and it was for that reason that St. Peter established the seat 
of the Spiritual Primacy in Rome, the capital of Italy, and 
therefore of the universe. Even Americans, trained to the 
priesthood in the Roman colleges, imbibe a half-conviction 
that the spiritual primacy and the temporal, in some sense, 
belong to Rome, and look upon the Transalpine States, espe- 
cially of the North, as barbarians, whom Rome has not yet 
civilized. With them, of European nations, Italy stands 
first, France second, Spain third, Great Britain fourth, and 
Germany last, notwithstanding Catholic Germany is almost 
the only part of the Catholic world where Catholic thought, 
to-day, is really living and active, where Catholic erudition, 
science, and philoso phy are up to the level of the non. 
Catholic world. ~~ es has studied history, not as it 
comes distilled through a Romanic alembic, knows that 
England was lost to the Church almost solely because the 
Head of the Church was an Italian and a foreigner, and be- 
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cause she would’ not be governed by his Lieutenant, the 
Spaniard. It was not because the Pope was Italian or 
Spanish by race, but because he was Italian or Spanish, or 
seemed to her to be so, in his policy, that made her rebel 
against him. She saw, or thought she saw, in the Pope, 
not simply the Apostolic Father of the Faithful, but a 
foreign potentate ; whom she could not obey without sacri- 
ficing her English nationality and independence. So she 
will continue to feel, and believ e, 80 long as the Pope re- 
mains an Italian sovereign, and consults the special inter- 
ests and policy of Romanic Europe, or till she herself loses 
her Germanic character, and becomes Romanic in her ideas 

manners, and institutions, which, through Celtic and Gallic 
influences, may one day happen, as would happen in the 
United States, an offshoot of England, were it notfor the large 


influx of fresh emigrants from Germany, now much more 
numerous than those from Ireland. 

The Romanic tendency has always been and is a tendency 
to centralism, for it starts not from the earlier and more 
liberal period of the Roman civilization, but from a later 
period, when that civilization had degenerated into Ceesar- 


ism, or Imperial despotism. The liberties, franchises, and 
personal independence and freedom of modern Europe, 
are of Germanic, not Romanic origin. The special tend- 
ency of the Romanic nations at the : epoch of the Reforma- 
tion was to og monarchy, or monarchical centralism. 
Louis XI. in France, Henry Vd. in England, Maximilian 
I. in nae and Cardinal Ximines in Spain, all had 
labored to reduce the old feudal nobility, to break up the 
estates, and to revive the old Imperial centralism, which 
made the Emperor the State. In their numerous revolu- 
tions against monarchy since, the Romanic nations cling 
to the idea of centralism,—and their great effort has been to 
substitute for monarchic al or Imperial centralism, demo- 
cratic centralism, equally despotic, and far more intolerable 
and crushing. The present Emperor of the French has 
attempted i in the constitution of the French E Umpire to com- 
bine in one government both centralisms, the Imperial 
represented by himself, and the democratic represented by 
universal suffrage, but with what success time alone can deter- 
mine. Neither centralism could ever succeed with the Ger- 
mans for any great length of time. The Hohenstaufen at- 
tempted it, and failed, not only because opposed by the Pope 
and the Italian Guelfs, but because opposed by the Princes 
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of the really Germanic part of the Empire. The Emperor 
Maximilian attempted it, but was resisted and defeated, as 
was Charles V., by the obstinacy of the Northern Germans. 
The attempt of the Stuarts to introduce and establish it in 
England, lost them the crown of three kingdoms. But all 
Romanic Europe alternates from the one fori to the other, 
though in the Spanish and Italian peninsulas there are now 
in progress experiments in behalf of constitutional monarchy, 

which may or may not prove suc cessful. Perhaps it will 
meet the fate of our experiment to maintain a constitutional 
and limited democracy, which, prior to the breaking out of 
the present Rebellion, was fast becoming a centralized and 
unlimited democracy. 

The Church, carried away in the ethnical or national 
struggles in the European Republic with the Romanic 
nations, naturally conformed in her administration to their 
centralizing tendency. After the virtual defeat of Feudalism 
and the vic story won by centralized monarchy, in the latter 
half of the fifteenth century, the constitution of the Church 
was interpreted no longer according to feudal, but according 
to monarchical prine iples, and her administration became 
more and more centralized, and the Pope from Chief Pas- 
tor became the sovereign lord of the faithful, not in the 
feudal, but in the monarehical or Imperial sense. The 
Pope, as successor of St. Peter, the head of the Apostolic 
College, is by divine constitution the Chief Pastor of the 
Church, the superior and common bond of all the patriarchs, 
primates and bishops, possessing the supreme authority to 
feed and govern the whole Church. Though the Church is 
always and essentially Papal, yet, in the early ages, before 
the irruptions of the Barbarians and the downfall of the 
Roman Empire, her Papal constitution was less conspicuous, 
and she would have appeared toa stranger as Patriarchal and 
Episcopal, rather than as Papal. The Pope had én radice all 
the power he now exercises, but the administration was form- 
erly less centralized than it is now. The great majority of 

‘auses were heard and disposed of by the Diocesans, Metropol- 
itans, and Patriarchs, and only the greater causes went up to 
the Papal Court. The Bishops communed through their 
Metropolitan with the Patriarch, and through the Patriarch 
with the Pope, and the great body of the faithful hardly 
knew that » aa was any , Pope superior to the Patriarch. 
It is only as the court of last resort that the Roman Court 
is heard of, and as such court only in matters which seldom 
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come immediately and directly home to the great body of 
the laity, or even of the Parochial Clergy. These seldom 
had any direct or immediate relations ‘with the Supreme 
Pontiff. Pastors were chosen ordinarily by popular elec- 
tion, and confirmed by the Metropolitan or Patriarch with- 
out resort to Rome, perhaps without the transmission of 
their names to the Holy See. The Metropolitan adminis- 
tered through his suffragans the affairs of his province, the 
Patriarch the affairs of his patriarchate, unless in certain 
specified cases, without any resort to superior authority, 
though by virtue of that superior authority. Even atter 
the downfall of the Roman Empire the same general order 
for some time remained. The patriarchs, metropolitans, 
prelates, chapters, or the Sovereign of the State filled the 
vacant Sees, without any direct interference of the 3ishop of 
Rome. That at one time the Christian Sovereigns had the 
right, the delegated right, of appointing to vacant Sees 
and granting investiture, can hardly be successfully denied. 
There is a Papal constitution extant, forbidding the conse- 
eration of a Pope till the confirmation of his election by 
the Roman Emperor, and even so late as St. Gregory VII. 
the right of confirmation of the election of the Pope, elected 
by the people and clergy of Rome, seems to have been con- 
ceded to the German Emperors, and was frequently exercised. 
The right was, no doubt, a concession from the Pope, and 
rev ocable : at his will, as was the right of appointment and in- 
vestiture of Bishops. Either is mentioned here only to show 
that practically the Pope seldom directly intervened in the 
administration of the Church, save in the matters that came 
up to his court on appeal, and instructions and admonitions 
to the superior and inferior clergy as to their duty. 

sut when the great Eastern Patriarchates fell under the 
Mussulman power, or lapsed into heresy or schism, and no 
patriarchate was left standing, except that of the West, the 
administration became concentrated at Rome, and the busi- 
ness of the Roman See was immensely increased. As the 
centralizing tendency acquired force in the civil order, it 
became strengthened i in the ecclesiastical, and without any 
real usurpation of power on the part of the Pope, the ad- 
ministration became virtually monarchical, till the Pope 
might say, l’église, c’est moi, as the monarch could say, /’état, 
c'est moi. All causes could be carried or summoned direct- 
ly to Rome, where years might elapse before they could be 
heard. The expenses could hardly fail to be heavy, and 
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ruinous to all but the rich or parties patronized by the rich. 
It weighed heavily on ecclesiastics of every rank. The causes 
too, had to be heard and disposed of fq the most part by 
men alien in nation, in language, in manners, customs, 
habits, to the nation of the parties in action, and rarely 
able to decide them on their merits. This evil was hardly 
relieved when causes were tried and decided by the Papal 
legate in the locality where they occurred, for the legate in 
later times was pretty sure to bea foreigner, in most cases an 
Italian. The metropolitans were gr adually deprived of their 
primitive jurisdiction, and suffered to retain only a primacy 
of honor over their suffragans. The religious orders found 
their old freedom and independence interfered with ; thought 
and action were subjected to the minutest and most string- 
ent rules and supervision, and nothing was left to personal 
freedom and spontaneity. This result was not reached all 
at once, and the system was not fully developed till after 
the downfall of feudalism and the institution of modern 
monarchy, but for some time before there was a strong ten- 
dency to it. 

This centralizing tendency, which, if carried out to its 
full logical extent, would make the Pope and Clergy the 
whole Church, and suffer the people to count for nothing, 
may be, in some degree, detected in the reformatory de- 
crees of the Council of Trent, and certainly has been largely 
developed since. Itis a Romanie tendency, and was one 
of the causes of the rise, and is a grave obstacle to the ex- 
tinction, of Protestantism. It is very offensive to the Ger- 
manic group of nations, and operates “unfavorably upon the 
development of thought and vigorous action among Catho- 
lies themselves. In the Church as in the state, it renders 
the soul feeble and sickly, like a plant without fresh air and 
sunshine. No doubt liberty has its disadvantages, but des- 

otism has no advantages that have yet been discovered. 
Dnder i it, whether in Chureh or state, the mind is confined 
to a space too strait for it; it wants elbow-room, wants 
courage, wants strength, and is paralyzed and afraid to 
move, lest it move in a wrong direction, and to attempt any 
thing good lest haply it end in doing something wrong. 
Positive characters are held in horror, and are rarely pro- 
duced; and the chief study is not to obtain the reward of 
well doing, but to escape the penalty of evil-doing—not to do 
right, but to do nothing authority can blame or punish. It 
wraps the talent God gives in a clean napkin, and preserves 
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it safe buried in the earth, instead of putting it out to fruc- 
tify and increase. All is prescribed, and nothing is ven- 
tured upon that ig not prescribed. The religious orders, 
those light troops designed to be deployed as ; skirmishers, 
must have their ge eral residing at Rome, commanding 
them with despotic authority, without the slightest real 
knowled ge of the distant fields where they are to serve, or 
of the character of the enemy against w hom he sends them. 
Pastors have little left to their disc ‘retion, and feeling them- 
selves answerable in all to the central authority, attempt 
only to carry out what they suppose to be its policy—lose all 
propagandist zeal and energy, and suffer the Church in their 
country to be reduced to a ‘few priests, old women, and chil- 
dren. Finding that the policy they adopt is not their own, 
and never exercising their own judgment on its propriety, 
they become a hundred-fold more despotic and intolerant in 
carrying it out than the central authority itself. The luck- 
less Catholic who happens to be a living and thinking man, 
stands a far better chance at Rome than at Paris, London, 
Dublin, New York, Cincinnati, or Philadelphia. 

The heterodox world see this; they see Catholics rolling 
along in the old ruts, worn deep by the wheels of time, and 
feel that, however great their natural ability, their learning, 
their science, they are allowed to display it only in dressing 
up and presenting old and dry formulas, which have lost all 
their significance for the world that is, and are repelled from 
us instead of being drawn to us. It is in vain we say it is not 
so, and protest that the Chureh favors freedom and lar gely 
develops the intellect. They reply : “We do not see it. Your 
Church places your living men, your Giobertis, your Ros- 
minis, your V enturas, your Passaglias on the Index, and i in- 
stead of stimulating she represses thought and expression.’ 
The modern centralism, with the universal supervision, by 
authority, of thought and expression, surpassing, it may al- 
most be said, the despotism of an old Puritan congregation 
over its members, is perhaps congenial to and necessary for 
the Romanic nations, now almost the only Catholic nations, 
and who have never y et shown themselves able to use liberty 
without abusing it. It may operate well for them, since, if 
not bound, hand and foot, “by external authority, very few 
of them would remain orthodox, or continue in the Catholic 
communion ; but it does not operate well for the Northern 
or Germanic group of nations, who have a very different 
temperament, and require a very different discipline. It is 
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idle, humanly speaking, to expect to heal the schism by a 
policy which produced and continues it, and which permits 
‘the Germanic nations to become Catholic only by becoming 
Romanic. The Germans are not wholly averse to stringent 
political authority, though not partial to it, but they have 

an intense love of individual liberty and personal freedom. 
They would do as much as possible for and by themselves. 
Hence the Romanic policy, save with exceptional indi- 
viduals, has never been, and never will be successful. It 
fails, and will fail to convert the heart of the Germanic 
nation. Germany was converted to the Church, but never 
was, and never will be, converted to Rome. If it is pro- 
posed to recover the Germanic group to the Church, a dif- 
ferent line of policy must be adopted; the ecclesiastical ad- 

ministration, while it remains Papal, must be in a measure 
decentralized ; the Pope and Clergy must, instead of being 
held to be the Church, be regarded as essential, divinely- 

appointed, and venerable functionaries in the Church ; ; na- 
tionalities must be respected and suffered to remain; indi- 
viduals must be allowed freer scope for generous thought 
and spontaneous action, and the government must be more 
pastoral, and govern less. 

The Church herself, i in spite of her restriction to the Ro- 
manic nations, is catholic, and neither Romanic nor Ger- 
manic. True, she is called, in modern times, even by some 
of her own children, Roman—the Roman Catholic Chureh— 
but Roman is no part of her official title, and, save as desig- 
nating the locality of the Apostolic See, is grossly improper. 
She is the Catholic, not the Roman Chureh. The Roman 
Church is the particular church of Rome, of which Pius 
IX. is the archbishop. Rome, in the national or ethnical 
sense, has no more to do with the Church than has any 
other national capital. The primacy represented by the 
Pope, or possessed by him as the successor of St. Peter, 
belongs neither to Rome nor to Itaiy, and the Pope, if he 
chooses, is perfectly competent to transfer the Apostolic 
See to any other capital he may select. Nobody but a 
Frenchman, who r regards Paris as the centre of the world, 
ora New Englander, who regards Boston as “the hub of 
the Universe,” would wish to see it transferred to any other 
locality, or would not regret its transference. But the Pope 
succeeds to the full Apostolic power, and can as well trans- 
fer his chair to some other locality as St. Peter could 
transfer it from Antioch to Rome. We know no law of 
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God that confines it to Rome, to Italy, or even to the Eu- 
ropean continent. The Pope may, as temporal sovereign, 
be confined to Italy and Rome, but nothing in the constitu- 
tion of the Church compels her Chief Pastor to be sovereign 
of Rome, or of an Italian or any other state. We must 
divest ourselves of the notion that the Church by divine 
institution is Roman, and that to be in her communion we 
must be the subjects of a Roman or Italian prince, and 
learn that she is catholic, and independent of all nationali- 
ties, if we wish her to be universal—the church of all na- 
tions. 

In tracing the rise and continuance of Protestantism to 
the ethnical struggle between Rome and Germany, or be- 
tween the Romanic and Germanic groups of nations, no 
judgment is intended to be offered as to the struggle itself. 

‘acts are left to speak for themselves. Things being as they 
were, and the Church placed as she was, it is not easy to 
say how she could have pursued any other policy than that 
she adopted, or how it was possible for her to avoid the re- 
sults which have followed. The Romanic nations were not 
all wrong, nor the Germanic all right. Each group of na- 
tions wished to be supreme and control the Church, and 
each, when it could not use the Papacy for its own purposes, 
in turn seceded from it, and created a schism. The reader 
must not, however, suppose that Protestantism owes origin 
and continuance solely to the Romanic and centralizing 
tendencies of ecclesiastical administration. Other causes 
were operative—political, economical, commercial and in- 
deswial and religious and theological. These other causes 
we hope before we die to be able to develop, and to enter 
into a complete and impartial investigation of the princi- 
ples, doctrines, and observances of Protestantism, in rela- 
tion to those of the Church, which would complete our 
original design, but experience proves that a work of such 
a character and extent cannot be prudently published piece- 
meal in the pages of a periodical. Consequently, no more 
of these Essays will appear in these pages, and if they should 
be completed they will be given to the world in a separate 
publication. 
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TuerE is no doubt that the majority of our Catholic pop- 
ulation are strongly opposed to the Abolitionists, and regard 
them, very unjustly, ee ever, as the real authors of the 
formidable rebellion now threatening our national life; but 
we should do them great injustice if we supposed them to 
be really in favor of negro slavery, or opposed on principle 
to emancipation. We think their “hostility to the A bolition- 
ists, since the breaking out of the civil war, very unwise, 
impolitic, uncalled for, “and caleulated to give aid and com- 
fort to the enemies of the nation ; ; but we also think it grows 
more out of their attachment to the Union, than out of any 
sympathy with slavery or with the rebels. 

Various causes have conspired to render Catholics hos- 
tile to the Abolitionists. The majority of Catholics in this 
country were, not unnaturally, attached to the Democratic 
party. They were mostly from the oppressed classes in the 
mother country, and have naturally, on coming here, asso- 
ciated with the party that made the loudest professions of 
attachment to liberty and equality, and were, or appeared 
to be, the most liberal towards foreigners, and especially to- 
wards Catholics as naturalized citizens. Besides, the great 
body of the Catholics migrating to this country, were demo- 
crats before their migration, and, by a very innocent mistake, 
assumed that the Democratic party here represented their 
previously imbibed democratic views and convictions. The 
opposing party, whether called Federal, National Republi- 

van, or Whig, was always less lavish of its promises, both to 
Catholics and to foreigners, and in its policy, from the time 
of the elder Adams to our own day, ice been apparently 
more Protestant and more Native American. These facts 
are sufficient to explain the general devotion of Catholics, 
especially Catholics of Irish birth or descent, to the Demo- 
cratic party. As that party gradually became a Southern 
party, and strongly opposed to Abolitionism, it was only 
natural that the Catholics who, though not its leaders, 
formed a very large proportion of its rank and file, should 
adopt its views, and follow its policy. 

Catholics, especially our Irish Catholics, are strong, not 
unfrequently intolerant partisans. They have been made 
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so by having been placed for three centuries under the 
necessity of defending their faith and nationality against 
Protestant England, seeking constantly to crush and anni- 
hilate both. Deprived, to a great extent, of education by 
the penal laws, and of their natural secular chiefs by apos- 
tasy or confiscation, they have had no means of defending 
themselves and protecting their faith and nationality, but 
by close party association and intolerance to their enemies, 
especially such as deserted, or showed symptoms of desert- 
ing their ranks. Individual freedony of ‘thought and action 
were necessarily subordinated to the exigencies of their faith 
and politics, and they were trained to act as far as possible 
as a party, according to party tactics, and to carry their 
points by acting asa “great party-machine, sweeping away 
every thing before it. To desert the party was to desert 
the Church and the national cause, and to prevent desertion 
they were obliged to treat desertion of party as an aban- 
donment of religion and nationality. The deserter must be 
hooted, hunted down, rendered unable to live save by 
taking refuge in the 1 ‘anks of the enemy. Hence we often 
find Trish Catholies who regard apostasy from the Demo- 
cratic party as little less criminal than apostasy from the 
Church. 

The leaders of the Democratic party, after the election 
to the Presidency of General Pierce, having adopted the 
Southern policy on the Slave question, the Democratic 
Catholics followed them and their Catholic brethren in the 
Southern states, and became strong.and violent anti-abo- 
litionists. They, also, became such by their prejudices 
against the Puritanism and Sabbath-w orship, to which they 
supposed the Abolitionists in general to be addicted, and 
by the fact that the Abolitionists themselves coupled with 
their abolitionism various other isms peculiarly offensive to 
Catholic *s,—disunionism, woman’s-rightsism, amalgamation- 
ism, free-love-ism, socialism, and, worse than all, Englishism, 
at least were charged with doing so. They were led by the 
Democratic press to regard the Abolitionists as miserable 
fanatics, the enemies alike of religion and civilization, and 
to believe that the peace and safety of the Union required 
their suppression. We can, then, easily explain their hos- 
tility to the Abolitionists without supposing them to be in 
the least attached to slavery or desirous of perpetuating a 
social condition alws ays war rred against by the Church. 

We went as far in our hostility to the Abolitionists as 
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any of our Catholic brethren have gone. We regarded 
them as enemies to the Union of these States, and if not 
checked we thought them not unlikely to bring about 
secession or civil war. From 1838 to 1857 we were among 
their sturdiest opponents, and in our own sphere, we have 

done as much as any other man in the country to set Cath- 
olics against the abolition movement. Yet we know that all 
the time we were doing it we were an ingrained anti-slavery 
man, detesting slavery in every form, and desiring liberty 
for every man, whether white or black, yellow, red, or cop- 
per- -colored. We have seen nothing to convince us that 
what we know was true of ourselves is not equally true of 
the majority of our Catholic brethren. The Union, or as 
we preter to say, the national question with us always took, 
and still takes, precedence of the slavery question. We 
have always believed, and we believe to- day, that liberty 
and humanity are more interested in maintdining the 
national integrity and the Federal Constitution unimpaired, 
than they are in the abolition of negro slavery. So we 
have said and repeated any time during the last twenty 
years. Herein we have differed, differ still, and probably 
always shall differ from the Abolitionists. They place the 

slavery question before all others, and prefer a division 
of the Union to a union with slave- holding states. We 
have differed, still differ, and always shall Il differ with them 
on the question of negro equality. They demand the ree- 
ognition of the negro not only as a man, and as a free man, 

but as the political and social equal of the white man. 
They are hardly willing to accept of emancipation unless 
coupled with negro equality, and we are hardly prepared 
to accept it if coupled with that equality. We recognize in 
the negro a man, and assert for him in their plenitude 
all the natural rights of man, but we do not believe him 
the equal of the white man, and we would not give him in 
society with white men equality i in respect to ‘those rights 
derived not immediately from his manhood, but mediately 
from political or civil society, and in this we express, we 
appr iad. the general sentiment of the Catholic population 
of this country. 

But we have said the national question takes with us 
precedence of the slavery question. We would not en- 
danger the peace or union “of these States in order to abolish 
slavery ; nor would we suffer the national integrity to be 
destroy ed for the sake of preserving slavery. We hold 
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slavery, whether we speak of its abolition or its preserva- 
tion, subordinate to the Union, or the national existence 
and welfare. When efforts either to abolish or to save 
slavery are incompatible with the preservation of the Union, 
by oppose them with all the zeal and energy we are master 

We opposed abolition, except by the action of the slave- 
holding States themselves, prior to the breaking out of the 
Rebellion, because we could not effect it without violating 
the Constitution, and endangering the integrity of the 
nation; we demand the abolition of slavery, now, be- 
cause without it we do not believe it possible to suppress 
the Rebellion, vindicate the Constitution, re-establish over 
the rebellious states the Federal supremacy, and secure 
future peace and harmony between the North and the 
South. We believe emancipation is now both a military 
and a political necessity. Differing, as we have always 
differed, from the Abolitionists, in their theoretical views, 
we are, owing to the change of circumstances, prac tically 
with them on the single “question of emancipation, and 
therefore deem it unwise and even dangerous to continue 
our old hostility to them. They are, at least, some of them, 
what we are not, conditional Union men. They are willing 
to accept the Union with emancipation, and we are willing 
to accept emancipation for the sake of the Union. They 
are conditional Union men, but unconditional A bolitionists. 
We are unconditional Union men, but conditional Abolition- 
ists. We wish they were, like us, ready to accept the Union 
with or without slavery, but as we do not believe the 
Union possible with slavery, and as we want all the sup- 
port for the Union we can get, we have no practice al ground 
of quarrel with them, and can, up to a certain point, co- 
operate with them. 

We do not like a late speech by Mr. Wendell Phillips. 
The spirit of that speech is: Let the Government proclaim 
emancipation and I will support it; let it refuse to do so 
and I will not support it, but perhaps oppose it. We say 
no such thing. Weare as neck discatisfed with the policy 
of the administration on the slavery question, as strongly 
opposed to its half-way measures, and to its deference to 

Sorder-stateism, as he is or can be; but we must, in order 
to save the nation, sustain the Federal Government. Tell 
it plain truths, if you will, do all in your power to bring it 
up to your convictions, and to inspire it with wisdom and 
courage adequate to the wants of the country ; but be loyal 
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to the national cause, which it is its duty to defend and 
promote. 

The conditional loyalism of the extreme Abolitionists, 
consisting of a few hundreds, at most of a few thousands of 
individuals, may be censurable, but it is far less so than the 
conditional loyalism of the Border States, for liberty is 
more respectable than slavery, and a man can be more 
easily excused for insisting on “conditions in favor of liber ty 
than on conditions in favor of property. The least respect- 
able species of property known to the laws of any state is 
re in slaves. Your Davises and Wickliffes of Ken- 
tucky are excellent Union men so long as the Union pro- 
tects, your Phillipses and Garrisons so “long as it will abol- 
ish, slavery ; but as it is always more respec ctable to restore 
men to their liberty than it is to deprive them or to keep 
them deprived of it, save as a punishment for crime, we 
have arespect for the Abolitionists who would free the slaves 
at the expense of the Union, that we have not for the Border 
State men, who would sooner sacrifice the Union than let 
their glaves go free. Liberty is a right of all men, forfeit- 
able only by crime, and all our natural instincts are in its 
favor, and revolt at slavery. Liberty is the principle and 


end of all our institutions, and the only real fault you can 
de 


find with any man for asserting and defending liberty for 
all men, is in respect of the mode or means he adopts to 
secure it. He is right in principle and right in the end, 
and can be wrong only as to the means or - medium. ut 
slavery is always an abnormal condition, sometimes to be 
borne with for a season, as is a catarrh, a fever, a boil, 
rheumatism, or the gout, but never to be admired for its 
own sake, or regarded: as an indication of moral and social 
health. It is alws ays a moral, political, and social evil, and 
repelled by all that is free, generous, noble, or respectable 
in human nature. We confess , therefore, that we have a 
tolerance for the conditional loys alism of a Phillips which we 
have not and cannot have for a Wickliffe. 

Moreover, the conditional loyalism of the Abolitionists is 
now, in the ‘actual state of things, to say the least, perfectly 
harmless in practice, while that of the Border States joins 
hands with the Rebels, and is a grave obstacle to the sup- 
pression of the Rebellion, and the preservation of the na- 
tional life and the integrity of the national territory. On 
the Border-states policy, which has been thus far that of the 
administration, all clear-headed statesmen see that it is im- 
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possible to save the Union. They see that it is-necessary to 
make our election, either the Union and freedom, or slavery 
and no Union. The preservation of both is no longer a pos- 
sibility. The Abolitionist loves the Union, but he hates 
slavery more, and in contending to-day for the abolition of 
slavery, he is not warring against the Union, but contending 
for a measure absolutely necessary to its preservation. His 
conditional loyalism, as things stand, is practically uncon- 
ditional loy alism. Whatever may have been the cause of 
the Rebellion, it is now possible to suppress it, and guard 
against its recurrence only by appealing to the anti-slavery 
sentiment of the country, or to the American love of liber- 
ty. We need the sy mpathy and aid of humanity, and hu- 
manity will not aid us while we are seeking to perpetuate 
the grossest outrage upon her rights and dignity. The fault 
of the administration 1 is, that it has not understood this; it 
has not felt the pulsations of the large human heart, or been 
aware that the strength of men is in the strength of man. 
In the most fearful national crisis it has conceiv ed of nothing 
higher, nobler, stronger, than the tricks and combinations of 
second and third rate politicians. It has had no inspirations 
of genius, no sense of humanity, no understanding of the 
great moral laws of nations, no consciousness of the presence 
of God in human affairs. There has been as little genius 
in our administration as in our generals on the battle-field. 
In both we have had what democracy gives, common-place, 
respectable, laborious industry, honest intentions, but no 
statesman who comprehends the power of an idea, no gen- 
eral at the head of our army who comprehends the value 
of the dash, the enthusiasm, the morale of his troops. The 
abolition of slavery, as a military and political necessity, 
should have followed on the heels of the attack on Sumter, 
and been proclaimed in the President’s first call for troops 
to put down the Rebellion. That abolition sooner or later 
must come, or the United States have ceased to exist, is now 
no longer a question. It is idle, therefore, to make war to-day 
on the Abolitionists, when, in order to save the Union, we 
must go practically as far as any of them insist on going. 
Catholics have not been quicker than others, we contess, 
to see the altered circumstances of the country, which have 
entirely changed the position of the Abolition question. 
Ten years ago to demand of the Federal Government the 
abolition of slavery, was to endanger the peace and safety 
of the Union. To ‘do it to-day, is to demand the means of 
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saving the Union and the national life. Here is the differ- 
ence. This difference is not fully appreciated by Catholics 
any more than by a large number of non-Catholics. The 
Archbishop of New York, who we have good reason for 
believing, is a strong anti-slavery man, in his famous article 
against us last October, did not see it, nor did he see it in 
his efforts while abroad to manufacture public opinion in 
Europe against the immediate emancipation of American 
slaves, the purpose for which he was sent by his friend the 
Secretary of State, or at least one of the purposes. His arti- 
cle proves him nearly as short-sighted and as weak a states- 
man as Mr. Seward himself. He, in his article, writes as if 
the Rebellion had made no change in the bearing of the 
slav ery question, as if it was nec essary to continue to let off 
our double batteries on the one side against the Abolition- 
ists of the North and on the other against the “ fire-eaters” 
of the South, as the New York //era/d has constantly done, 
and continues to do. There was a time when this was wise 
and just, when it was patriotic and statesmanlike ; but it 
had ceased to be so when the business of the nation was 
not to ward off but to suppress 1 rebellion. The course 
taken by his Grace of New York, and his organ, the New 
York //erald, had the effect of preventing Catholics from 
perceiving and appreciating the new and altered state of the 
question, and if the Union should be ultimately lost, few 
men in the country will have incurred a heavier responsi- 
bility for it than his Grace. No man has contributed more 
to keep up old party divisions, and to prevent the union of 
our people and government on a straightforward and de- 
cided policy, such as the crisis demanded. We doubt not 
his loyal intentions, but had he been decidedly disloyal, he 
could not have done us more harm. It is owing to the 
policy he has defended at home and abroad, that we are in our 
present condition, and that, at the time we are writing (Sep- 
tember 3d), the Rebels are threatening our capital instead 
of our possessing theirs. We wish, therefore, that his Grace, 
while he insisted upon the people of his charge being loyal, 
and while he ordered, what he has not done, prayers for the 
success of our arms, he had judged it compatible with his 
duty to have refrained from interfering in the party strifes 
and political intrigues which have brought us to the brink 
of destruction. He has he ‘Iped make confusion worse con- 
founded, and done what was in him to place his Church 
and our poor Catholic people, on the question of slavery, in 
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a false position. Yet, could our Catholic population have 
been left to follow their Catholic instincts unwarped by 
politicians, and could they have been permitted to see that 
the abolition question had ch: anged its bearing, and had be- 
come a question of saving, not of endangering the Union, 
they would have prov ed that the “y are Americans in their 
love of liberty, and in their dete station of sl: avery. 

Even the Archbis shop himself is opposed to slavery in 
the abstract, and declared himself soto M. Augustin Cochin 
in Paris, and he was a few years ago regarded by his friends 
here as a decided anti-slavery man, espec ially when his par- 
ticular friends William H. Seward and Thurlow Weed were 
accounted anti-slavery men. [lis article against us we pre- 
sume was inspired by those gentlemen, who persuaded him 
to adopt their policy of saving the Union by conciliating 
the party in arms against it, and by convincing them that 
we are determined to suppress the rebellion without dis- 
turbing the existing relation of master and slave—a policy 
which we should expect from such men as Weed and Sinead 
but which ought not to have been entertained a moment by 
the Archbishop of New York. It is the policy y of narrow- 
minded and short-sighted politicians, not of a broad-mind- 
ed and far-sighted statesman. There is nothing in it to 
command the respect of minds superior to common-place. 
Still we protest against regarding his Grace as in any sense 
a pro-slavery man. He may not be a statesman; he may 
not be able in political matters to rise above routine; he 
may not be always careful and exact in his expressions ; 
but he is a Catholic prelate, a Christian, a man, and he 
must sympathize with freedom. Still more earnestly do 
we protest against its being concluded from any thing he has 
said or done, that Catholic 8, espec it ally Irish ¢ Catholic *s, are 
in favor of or not opposed to negro slaver y. We need but 
recollect the shout of universal indigns ation the “y raised 
against their favorite and countryman, John Mitchell, when 
he intimated his desire to own a plantation in Tennessee or 
Alabama, “well stocked with fat negroes.” O’Connell, 
their representative man, refused to receive contributions to 
the Repeal Rent from Southern slaveholders, so strongly op- 
posed was he in principle to sl: weholding. It is the boast 
of the Lrish that their nation was the first in the world to 
abolish ‘slavery, and it would be absurd to suppose that a 
people that has been in a chronic rebellion of seven hun- 
dred years’ standing in favor of liberty, can be otherwise 
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than opposed to slavery, and friendly to the oppressed 
every where. 

The Catholic population of this country have been un- 
favorable to the agitation of slavery in the free States, be- 

cause they have not believed the Federal government could 
emancipate the slaves without violating the Constitution. 
It has been their respect for the Constitution, not their love 
of slavery, that has made them anti-abolitionists. They 
are still opposed to the Abolitionists on the same ground, 
We must concede to them that in this they were right, and 
that the Federal government could not legally emancipate 
the slaves under the pe ace powers of the Constitution. But 
that Government has constitutionally both peace powers 
and war powers. Its war powers are as constitutional as its 
peace powers ; and under its war powers, or Rights of War, 
jura belli, it has the right or the power to declare the slaves 
free. It can do it legally and constitutionally as a war 
measure. In asking the Government to do it now as a 
war measure, we ask. no violation of the Constitution, and 
in no respect invade the sacredness of the rights of property 
it guaranties. Neither Congress nor the Administration 
could have dont it before the civil war broke out, for the 
rights of war come into play only when war exists. 

“The mistake of our Catholic brethren, and of a large pro- 
portion of our countrymen generally, arises from their not 
distinguishing between the rights of peace and the rights of 
war, and not understanding that in a civil war the Govern- 
ment has against the rebels all the rights. of a sovereign, 
and in addition all the rights of a belligerent. The sover- 
eign loses by the rebellion none of his rights as sovereign, 
and is absolved by it, in relation to the rebels, of all duty of 
protection, whether of life, liberty, or property. Till they 
submit, they are out of his protection, and, in case the re- 
bellion assumes the dimensions of a civil war, he has against 
them all the rights of war as recognized by the law of na- 
tions, jus gentiwm, that he would have were they a foreign 
enemy. When they have thrown down their arms and 
submitted, the sovereign has no longer the rights of war 
against them, but simply the rights of peace. Hence the 
punishment he can inflict on them after their submission, 
after the war is over, is determined by the peace powers, 
and not by the war powers of the Constitution. War no 
longer existing, only the peace powers can be lawfully ex- 
ercised. 
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These distinctions are important, and if they had been 
clearly understood and appreciated in the beginning, we 
should have been spared the strange anom: alies we “have 
seen in both Congress and the Administration. The Ad- 
ministration seems to have had no lawyer in its service, 
capable of advising it, and has acted as if its war powers 
were controlled by its peace powers, and while waging war 
against the rebels it has required its generals to conduct it 
on peace principles. It need surprise no one that they have 
everywhere failed, and that after fifteen months of severe 
and bloody fighting, we are not so far advanced as we 
were in the ‘commencement. The Administration has 
seemed to proceed on the supposition that while fighting the 
Rebels it owed them the protection it owed them in time 
of peace, and was as much bound to protect them as it is 
to protect loyal citizens. Congress, while it did not hesi- 
tate to raise armies, arm and equip them to shoot down 
rebels, hesitated about the right to confiscate their property, 
and a more complete stultification on the part of both Con- 
gress and the Executive than the confiscation bill actually 
passe d cannot easily be imagined. The President refused 
to sign a bill confise ating the realty of the "Rebels for any 
longer period than the natural life of the person attainted, 
and yet signed a bill which contiscates absolutely and _for- 
ever their personal property. The Constitution makes no 
distinction between the two classes of property. If it is un- 
constitutional to ¢ confise ‘ate real property tor a longer per iod 
than the traitor’s natural life, it is equally unconstitutional 
to confiscate for a longer period his personal property. If 
it is not unconstitutional to confiscate forever the personal 
property, it cannot be to confiscate the real. The whole 
difficulty on the part both of Congress and the Adminis- 
tration grows out of the lack of clear views of the distine- 
tion between the rights of peace and the rights of war. If 
Congress in passing a law defining and punishing treason, 
is acting under the rights of peace, it is restricted in its 
action by the specific clauses in the Constitution; but in 
passing a confiscation act as a war measure, it is acting 
under the rights of w: wr, and is restricted only by the law 
of nations, and its own judgment of what is expedient 01 or in- 
expedient. 

So of emancipation. Congress has no right to enact and 
the executive has no right to proclaim emancipation in any 
of the States held to be still existing as states, as a peace 
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measure, or under the rights of peace, for under the rights 
of peace neither has any jurisdiction in the case. Neither 

can touch it, save under the rights of war, as a war measure. 
But as a war measure neither is restricted by the peace 
powers of the Constitution, or is restricted at all, except by 
the jus gentium or law of nations, regulating civilized war- 
fare. The Government is free to adopt the measure or not, as 
it judges expedient. It can, unquestionably, adopt it asa war 
measure, without any violation of the Constitution; for the 
Constitution itself confers on it all the rights of war recog- 
nized by the law of nations. Hence our “Catholic brethren 
need have no constitutional scruples as to the emancipation 
of the slaves, as a war measure. While the civil war lasts, 
the Government, either the President, as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army and Navy, or Congress, or both, have 
the clear constitutional right to adopt the measure, and the 
slaves so freed would be recognized as free by the law of 
nations; for the law of nations recognizes manumission, 
and treats the manumitted as free; therefore, as legally 
emancipated. 

Catholics, no doubt, have to some extent, been prejudiced 
against emancipation as a police: y, by the misrepresent: ition 
which has obtained respecting the horrors of San Domingo, 
and the selfish apprelension that the freed negroes would 
come North and compete with them in the Northern labor 
market. This touches not the right of the Government to 
adopt emancipation, but the expediency y of doing so. The 
horrors of San Domingo, we may remark in passing, were 
occasioned not by emancipating, ‘but by refusing to eman- 
cipate the slaves. If the proclamation of emancipation 
should excite fears of a servile insurrection, it would not 
be a thing to alarm us, as it would only compel the rebels 
to keep at home, to protect their own wives and children ; 
their houses and ple antations, those forces which they are 
now able to employ in the field against the Government, and 
in cutting the throats of loyal citizens. This would be a 
reason for adopting, not for refusing to adopt the measure. 
We must not suffer our maudlin sentimentality to ruin our 
country, and cause the destruction of the ‘nation. We 
should be much better pleased to see the rebel troops em- 
ployed in protecting } Southern* homes, and Southern prop- 
erty, than in killing the flower of our youth, and carrying 
sorrow and bereavement into the bosom of ev ery loy al 
family in the land. Our sympathies are with the loyal, 
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not with the disloyal, and we weep more for the family 
bereaved of a father, a son, or a brother, by a foul murder, 
than we do for the murderer about to expiate his crime 
on the gallows. Our modern sympathy with rogues and 
criminals ; our misdirected humanity, and our mis-named 
hilanthropy, are giving us over a prey to the spoiler. 
Tet us learn to respect the experience of mankind. The 
fear that the freed negroes will come North as competi- 
tors in the market with white labor, is one Christian men 
should not indulge, and is also an unfounded fear. They 
come North now, because they cannot remain free at the 
South, but let the Southern States be free soil, and they will 
prefe r to remain in those States, for the climate is more con- 
genial to them, and they have strong local attachments. 
Be sides, it is probs able, when the war is over, if successful for 
the Union, provision will be made to facilitate the migration 
of the colored population to a still more southern region, out- 
side of the United States, where there will be no prejudices 
of color, to keep them forever an inferior ¢lass. 

These things, no doubt, have operated to make Catholics 
unfriendly to the policy of emancipation, but they do not 
prove th: at the y are in favor of perpetus iting negro slav ery on 
this continent. The great body of the Catholics at the 
North, though by no means partial to hi negro race, are 
anti-slavery in sentiment. For various reasons, given here- 
tofore in these pages, they have more sympathy, or imagine 
they have more symp: athy, with the Southern people, aside 
from their prese nt rebel Kou, and criminal attitude toward the 
nation, than with the people of the North, especially of 
New England ; but they are not pro-slavery men, and when 
they think seriously on the subject, wish that slavery should 
not be perpetuated. We have, in our intercourse with 
them, found very few Catholics in the Southern States even, 
who did not profess to us a dislike of slavery, and in 
Charleston, New Orleans, and St. Louis, we have expressed 
in public, strong anti-slavery sentiments to Catholic audi- 
ences, and been applauded to the echo for‘them. Catholics 
in the seceded States have, no doubt, been tainted with the 
political heresy of State sovereignty, and have therefore 
supposed that they owe a par amount alle ‘giance to their 
State, and are bound to obey her when she secedes: but we 
have not found them, in general, favorable: to slavery. 
They do not like Northern interference with what is called 
the peculiar “institution” of the South, but more because 
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a contravention of State sovereignty, than because hostile 
to slavery. There is, while we are writing, confined in 
Fort Warren, living on Government rations, a Southern 
Catholic gentleman, one of the most intimate and highly 
esteemed friends we ever had, and one of the most noble- 
minded and honorable men we have ever been acquainted 
with, who never owned a slave, and who has more than once 
assured us that he could never reconcile it to his feelings or 
to his conscience to be aslaveholder. He was disloyal to the 
Union, only because he held the doctrine of State sove- 
reignty, and believed that the Union in using force to coerce 
a see eding State, outrages and denies that sovereignty. A 
more loy al man, according to his understanding of loyalty, 

never lived, and in opposing, in his capacity as lawyer, and 
member of the Legislature of his State, the action of the 
Federal gove rmment in its attempts to coerce a seceding 
State, he was, in his own mind, opposing simply usurpation, 

not legitimate authority. The Catholics in the Southern 
army are fighting not to perpetuate slavery, but to sustain 
State sov ereignty. They are wrong, and yet the doctrine of 
State sovere ignty is virtu: ally insisted on ‘by wens than one 
of our Northern Governors, as strenuous sly as by them. 

The Federal government has to combat State sov ereignty 
in the loyal, hardly less than in the disloyal States. Hence 
so many of its embarrassments. 

The fact is, the politic ‘al heresy of State sovereignty is not 
confined to the States in arms against the Government, and, 
save afew arbitrary acts, this war has been conducted by the 
Federal government as the agent of the States, rather than as 
the supreme government of the land. We have never accept- 
ed the true issue. We have accepted, at least acted on, State 
sovereignty principles, and have not dared to assert National 
principles. Our State governors have acted and are acting as 
much on State sovereignty principles as Pickens, Brown, 
Pettus, or Moore. Our Federal government has acted less as 
a supreme National government, than has the so-called Con- 
federate government itself. Neither side is true to itself. We 
owe our embarrassments, and our reverses, to our failure to 
oppose National sovereignty to State sovereignty, and the 
rebels owe their successes to the ir disregard of the State sove- 
reignty principle on which they justify their rebe llion. Ilere 
is the reason why, as yet, neither side has gained a decisive 
victory. The real question at issue is not slavery or aboli- 
tion, but, are the United States a nation, one political people, 
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possessing national sovereignty in its wna or are they a 
mere aggregation of sovereign states? The emancipation of 
the slaves is, in our judgment, a necessary war measure which 
the Government should adopt without a moment’s delay, 
but the real question is between National sovereignty and 
State sovereignty, and till that question is met squarely and 
fairly, there will be nothing settled. Itis because this issue 
as not made up at first, bee: wuse, while the Southern States 
asserted for itself each its own sovereignty, the Federal 
government failed to make a clear and distinct assertion of 
the National sovereignty, that our Confessors found them- 
selves obliged to give absolution to their penitents, who, by a 
law of their State, took up arms against the Union. In the 
unsettled state of the controversy, they could do no less. 
Catholics were generally attached to the Democratic party, 
and that party has generally asserted State sovereignty. 
Our own writings have done not a little to accredit that doe- 
trine among Catholics, for when we had the most influence 
with them, we held, defended, and labored to prove, that the 
sovereignty is not in the Nation, in the States united, but 
in the States severally. We maintained that heresy for 
years, and it was only when we saw some of its practical 
dev elopments, that we began slowly to distrust and abandon 
it. Catholics generally adopted it, and many of them hold 
it stint Prior ‘to the outbreak of the civil war, a Catholic 
newspaper published in Ohio was in favor of the South, 
and detended decidedly secession prine iples. After the war 
broke out, it professed to defend the Union, not indeed on 
National principles, but on State sovereignty principles. 
Ohio, it said, having declared for the Union, it was bound, 
as loyal to Ohio, to sustain the Federal cause. 

No argument, for these reasons, can be deduced from the 
conduct of Catholics to prove that the Church is not opposed 
to slavery. Moreover, it is seldom safe to infer the doctrine 
or the spirit of the Church from the practice of Catholics 
Nothing is more certain than that the Church condemns the 
African slave-trade, and did condemn it before the discovery 
of this continent by Columbus, when first carried on by the 
Portuguese. Yet Catholics were the first importers of slaves 
into this continent, and Catholics, or nominal Catholics, 
Portuguese, Spanish, or Hispano-Americans are still the 
prine ipal slavers, and, save the United States, the only Chris- 
tian countries in which slavery now exists are Catholic 
countries. All the Protestant States, and France, whose 
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government is neither Catholic nor Protestant, have abol- 
ished slavery in their colonies, and even schismatic Russia 
is freeing her serfs, while Spain, Portugal, and Brazil retain 
negro slav ery. Yet it is in spite of the Church they do it, 
as it is in spite of the Church that Catholics continue in all 
countries practices their religion condemns. 

The Chureh, it is true, does not teach with modern Abo- 
litionism that slavery is always, everywhere, and under all 
circumstances, a sin in the individual slaveholder; for she 
gives absolution to the slaveholder, providing he accuses 
himself only of simple slaveholding, without demanding as its 
condition the manumission of his slaves. This proves that 
she does not regard slaveholding as necessarily a sin, or a 
sin per se, in every individual slaveholder. But it does not 
follow from this that she approves of slavery, that she does 
not oppose it, or that she does not regard it as a moral, po- 
litical, and social wrong, which every individual, according 

his lights and means, is bound to do all that he can to 
mitigate or abolish. Not every individual who participates 
in a social wrong, and even derives advantages from it, is 
necessarily a sinner, for often his participation may be a social 
necessity, and may be innocent on his part, because he sees 
and intends no wrong in it. Despotism is a great moral, 
political, and social wrong, but not therefore is every man 
living under a despotism a sinner, who derives advantages 
from it, or who does not engage in efforts to overthrow it— 
efforts which might be fruitless, or which might result in 
more evil than good. Every man who reduces or aids in 
reducing a freeman to slavery, is a sinner; but a man who 
has inherited slaves from his parents or his ancestors s, may 
retain them in bondage without sin, although it is probable 
that ordinarily he does not. Such is the doctrine of the 
Church as we collect it from her practice and the teaching 
of her Moral Theologians. 

sut the Church dves not and cannot tolerate what is call- 
ed chattel slavery—the slavery recognized and sustained 
by the laws of the Southern States, for she regards as a man, 
and treats asa person, the humblest African slave. She 
restricts the bondage to reasonable or moderate bodily 
service, asserting at all times, in all places, and under all 
circumstances, the moral freedom of the bondman. The 
bondman is for her a man, a moral being, with a conscience 
of his own, which the master may not under any pretence 
whatever invade. She places the bondman and the master 
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under one and the same moral and spiritual law; and makes 
each alike accountable for his own deeds before the Divine 
Tribunal. She denies with all her divine energy that man 
has or can have dominion or property in man, and therefore 
that one man can have any right to exact the bodily service 
of another, save in consideration of benefits conferred. God, 
St. Augustine teaches, and in this gives the real doctrine of 
the Church, gave to man dominion over the irrational crea- 
tion, but not over the rational. Hence the first governors 
of mankind, he says, were called pastors, not lords, pastores 
non domini. One may owe service to another, as the son owes 
service to his father, and even the wife to her husband ; but 
this does not imply that one is the lord of another, that i is, 
his owner or proprietor. “ The relation of master and slave,” 
said Mr. Calhoun to us, in one of his long conversations with 
us in 1540-41, ‘‘is indefensible. We never call our people 
our slaves, but speak of them as our people. The relation 
between them and us is that of guardian and ward. We 
are their guardians, and they are our wards, and we defend 
the relation on the ground that they are virtually minors 
and incapable of acting or providing for themselves.” We 
cite his words, because he so far agrees with the Church, 
that he repudiates the doctrine that one man ean be the lord, 
owner, or proprietor of another, and concedes that the mas- 
ter owes to the servant an equivalent for the services he ex- 
acts. In calling the slave a ward, he plainly concedes that 
he is a person, and therefore logically entitled to all the 
rights essential to personality. 

The Church always insists on Christian marriage for the 
slave, and in doing so asserts that he is a person, not a thing, 
amoral agent, not a simple chattel; for according to her, 
marriage is a sacrament, and none but persons endowed 
with free will can be its recipients. Marriage, she teaches, 
is also a contract, a free voluntary contract, and therefore 
none but persons capable of contracting can enter into the 
marriage relation, and the common doctrine of her theolo- 
gians is, that the contrahentes or contracting parties are the 
minister of the sacrament of matrimony, and none but per- 
sons can be the ministers of a sacrament. Certainly, the 
Church holds bondmen are capable of Christian marriage, 
and she treats infidelity to the marriage relation in slaves 
precisely as she does in freemen. In treating the bond 
as capable of Christian marriage, she asserts them to be 
persons, therefore capable of family, and hence of a domi- 
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eile, all of which is ine ompatible with ‘chattel slavery. 
Hence we find chattel slavery, after the introduction of 
Christianity, gradually disappearing from all Christianized 
Europe. The doctrine of x Church necessarily, where it 
was received, if it did not at once free the slave, converted 
him from a thing to a person, from a chattel slave to a vil- 
lein or serf; whence in time, he became a free peasant, or 
freeman. 

The Church is therefore necessarily opposed to slavery as 
it exists in our Southern States, for, greta the 
fine theory of wardship developed by Mr. Calhoun, slavery 
in them all is chattel slavery. Legally the slaves are things, 
property, not persons, at least as to all civil relations, though 
in criminal relations the law, by an inconsistency that oper- 
ates to his disadvantage and to the adv: antage of the master, 
the slave is treated as a person, and held to be sapable of 
crime. The law recognizes no Christian marriage between 
slaves, no family of slaves, or rights of family, and the mas- 
ters seldom respect in them the relation of husband and wife 
or parent and child. He claims to own both the male and 
the female, and he regards their offspring as he does the in- 
crease of his flocks and herds. The man and woman are re- 
garded as united only te mporarily, or so long as it may suit 
the convenience or pleasure of their owners, and the "y them- 
selves usually consider their union only as transitory. Hence 
our missionaries do not treat it as marriage, except when 
the parties are Catholics, and have been married by a Catho- 
lic priest. To a Catholic mind the state in which the slaves 
are living is far more revolting than the violent rending 
asunder of family ties; for itis a state ine ompatible with the 
practical observance ‘of Christian morality. The almost 
universal concubinage which takes the pla we of marriage 
among the slaves is a thing the Church does not and cannot 
tolerate; and were Christian marriage introduced and legal- 
ly recognized among them, it would instantly relieve South- 
ern slavery of one of its greatest horrors, put an end to its 
chattel character, and convert it into serfage or villanage, and 
make the slaves ad scripti glebe, fixed to the realty-—the 
first’ step in the progress from slavery to freedom. Their 
moral and personal rights, with the rights of family, would 
soon follow, and the opportunity for improvement and 
gradual elevation in the social scale, in some measure, be 
secured. Villanage may co-exist with Christian marriage, 
chattel slavery cannot. 
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The Fathers of the Church usually treat slavery as a penal- 
ty, as a punishment for crime or sin, not as his Grace of 
New York and a learned writer in his “ official organ” 
maintain, as a pen nalty for original sin, for original sin is 
the sin of the race, and all men have alike incurred its pen- 
alty, the free as well as the bond. Remotely, slavery may no 
doubt be traced to original sin, as nay all social evils; but 
the Fathers of the Church do not mean that, when they as- 
sert the penal and therefore expiatory y character of slavery. 
They have in mind the jus gentium or law of nations as as- 
serted by Roman jurisprudence. The law of nations as en- 
forced by the Roman courts, rec ognized the lawfulness of 
the slavery of captives taken in a just war, and treated it as 
a commutation of the punishment of death which they had 
incurred. ‘“Jure enim naturali omnes homines ab initio 
liberi nascebuntur,” say the Znstitutes of Justinian. “ Servitus 
autem est constitutio Juris gentium, qua quis dominio alieno 
contra naturam subjectis. Servi autem ex eo appellati sunt, 
quod Imperatores captivos vendere, ac per hoc servare nec 
occidire solent.” The law of nations, as originally inter- 
preted, allowed the sovereign to put to death the subjects of 
a foreign prince taken captive in a just war. This rested 
on the principle that the entire nation against which a prince 
may lawfully wage war, has forfeited its existence, and the 
srince may lawfully sl ay any of its subjects that he can get 
ar of. We see traces not a few of this in the Old Testa- 
ment. But, if the conqueror could lawfully destroy the na- 
tion, or put the captives taken in war to death, he could of 
course, spare their lives and inflict on them the milder pun- 
ishment of selling them into slavery; and hence slavery 
would in some sense be an act of mere vy inasmuch as it saved 
them from the extreme penalty ince surred, as the Roman j jurists 
asserted. It was in this way that slavery was introduced, 
and on this ground it was recognized by the law of nations, 
though confessedly contrary to nature, the natural law, or the 
natural freedom with which all men were originally born. 

It will be seen from this that slavery, ds a constitution of 
the law of nations, is justified only on the ground that it is 
a penalty—a punishment for crime. The citizens or subjects 
of a state or nation were considered as solidaire with the 
state itself, and answerable jointly and severally for its 
offences. This idea of slavery as a penalty for sin, the sin 
of the slaves themselves, of their nation, or of their fore- 
fathers, is that recognized by the Christian Fathers. They, 
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therefore, exhort the slaves to bear their servitude patiently, 
and to make it, as they may, a means of expiating their sin, 

and of promoting their own sanctity and final elorification 
in Christ. Slavery or servitude, as a penalty for crime, the 
only slavery we ever find countenanced, in principle, by the 
law of nations, or the Fathers, the Church has never, to 
our knowledge, -ondemned; and it is not condemned even 
by our extreme Abolitionists. It is condemned by nobody, 
except certain theorists, who condemn all punishment, 
and deny that man can be justly compelled to expiate any 
offence of which he may have been guilty. The Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church have never, to our knowledge, ap- 
proved or favored involuntary servitude, except as a pen- 
alty or an expiation. But through the influence of C iris. 
tian principles, developed and applied first by the Church 
and then by Christian society, the law of nations which 
justified slavery, the slavery of peres, has been greatly 
modified. That law centuries since has ceased to permit 
captives taken in war to be either put to death or to ve 
reduced to slavery. Prisoners taken in war might, late in 
the middle ages, indeed, be held to ransom, but in all Chr's- 
tian nations they are now required to be set at liberty on the 
return of peace, and the victorious prince seeks indemnifica- 
tion for his wrongs and expenses from the nation through 
its government, not from subjects or citizens individually, 

This change in the law of nations, which sw reeps away every 
vestige of the slavery known to that law in Roman juris- 
prudence, is due to the Church, and therefore we have the 

right to say that she is opposed to slavery. 

“The children®of slaves were held to be slaves on the 
ground that their parents had lost their personality, were | 
chattels, simply property, and their increase, like the increa: 
of any ‘other kind of property, was the property of the 
master. This, in ancient times, was less remarked than it 
would be in modern times, because the ancients indulg 1 
less in slave breeding than the moderns, reared compara- 
tively few slaves, and relied chiefly on fresh captives taken 
in war to keep up the supply of the slave market. But the 
Church, wherever she gained a footing and acquired a pre- 
dominating influence, exerted herself to put an end to the 
practice of punishing the innocent offspring for the real or 
supposed crimes and offences of the parents. She did it by 
treating the bond as persons, not as things, and insisting on 
the right of Christian marriage, which, as we have said , logi- 
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cally implies the right of family and domicile. The prelates of 
the Church, far less the common people, do not always see 
or suspect at once all the consequences which follow from 
the principles they assert, when teac hing or accepting Chris- 
tianity, and thus often tolerate or find excuses for con- 
tinuing practices the Church, when her principles are fuily 
developed and carried out, decidedly condemns. Some of 
them have not much logical capacity to boast of, for not 
every prelate is a great man, though filling a great office ; 
some of them are indolent, and are quite willing to let 
things go on as they found them, and spare themselves the 
labor and trouble of reforming them; some see clearly 
enough what is needed, vut they see also so many diffic ulties 
in the way of effecting it, or are so persuaded that society is 
not ripe for it, that they are appalled by the magnitude of 
the work to be done, and shrink from undertaking it ; some 
see, undertake, and by their rashness, imprudence, or want 
of judgment or tact, only make bad worse; so it is that 
centuries elapse before evils, confessed to be evils, are re- 
dressed. It is only when God sends a man of genius, who 
may or may not pertain to the hierarchy, as he sent proph- 
ets under the old Dispensation, that much real advance is 
ever effected in the practical development and application 
of Catholic principles. Yet from time to time He does send 
the man of genius, and, though ill-received at first, and 
looked upon as a restless agitator, as a disturber of the 
peace, and a seditious fellow, he gradually succeeds in 
making his voice heard. His words are listened to, and his 
rich and living thoughts enter into the heart of his age, and 
become the patrimony of his race. Then the old is 
changed, the new development is installed, the world ad- 

vances, and ameliorations long demanded are effected. 

We know the principles of the Church, and we are not 
confined to the applications made of them by our prede- 
cessors. We, in our age, have understanding and logic as 
Well as they had in theirs. We can, having those princi- 
ples, judge for ourselves as well as they could for them- 
selves. Any one who knows and understands the principles 
of the Church, knows that she is and must be opposed to 
slavery, and in favor of freedom for all men, whatever their 
complexion or the condition in which they were born. She 
asserts the unity of the race, and that by nature all men 
are tree and equal. She treats the negro as a man, and 
aman with all the rights and properties of an individual 
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of the human race. For her the negro is of the race of 
Adam, created by the same God, redeemed by the same 
Incarnate Saviour, and destined to the same heaven as the 
white man. She makes no difference as to their moral and 
spiritual rights between white men and black men. She 
has for both the same baptismal, marriage, and burial ser- 
vice, the same doctrine and morality, the same sacraments, 
the same worship, the same communion, the same promises, 
the same duties, the same privileges, the same hopes. She 
takes her Levites and consecrates her Priests from both, as 
she finds them qualified. In this very country of ours, so 
full of prejudices against the negro, men with large admix- 
ture of negro blood, born of slave mothers, are now minis- 
tering at her altars, and St. Augustine, the greatest of the 
Latin fathers, was certainly an African, and some maintain 
a negro. We have ourselves received Holy Communion 
with a negro next on either side of us. She sends out her 
missionaries to Africa to convert the negroes to her faith, 
and recently some of her consecrated priests visited the 
Court of Dahomey, and were favorably received by the 
king, who granted them permission to convert his subjec ts. 
Some of the most pious and devoted Catholics we have ever 
known, were full-blooded negroes. Certain it is, then, that 
the Church holds that negroes, equally with the whites, 
may share in the Regeneration or Palingenesia, and then 
that they share equally in Genesis, and are, by origin, of 
the same race, for they could not share in the former with- 
out sharing in the latter. Our Lord redeems us, sanctifies 
and glorifies us, by assuming our nature, and the nature he 
assumed was taken from the white variety. The Blessed 
Virgin was a white woman, not a black woman. Our 
Lord, in assuming her nature, could not have assumed the 
nature of the negro, unless the black and the white have 
only one and the same identical nature, and, therefore, do 
and must pertain to one and the same identical race. If 
the negro were not of the same race, how could he have 
shared in Adam’s sin, since this was the sin of the race, not 
the sin of the individual? If he does not partic ipate, through 
identity of race, in the sin of Adam, in original sin, whi at, 
in his case, is the use or meaning of baptism ? 

There is here no need of argument. The moment it is 
seen that the Church holds the negro child over the baptis- 
mal font, pours on his head the baptis mal waters, and intro- 
duces him into the Regeneration, it is seen that she holds 
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him to be a man, sprung from the race of Adam, sharing 
its infirmities, its wants, its privileges, its hopes, its glories. 
If he were of a different race, to baptize him would be as un- 
meaning, would be as great a profanation, as to baptize a 
horse, an ox, or a cannon. It is, then, certain that the 
Church teaches that the negro is a man, and therefore as a 
man the equal of any other man. To enslave him, then, is 
just as great an offence in her e yes, as it is toenslave a white 
man. ‘This narrows the question down to the simple rights 
of man, eliminates from it all considerations of color, and 
puts the negro and the white in the same category. Now, 
does the Church teach that one man has the right to enslave 
another? that the equal has the right to enslave his equal, 
or that an equal can be the lord and proprietor of his equal ? 
She can do no such thing, for if A = A she cannot say while 
conceding it, that A is plus A or minus A, The negro may 
have de pasted farther trom the primitive type than has the 
white man, but that has nothing to do with his rights as a 
man. In the view of the Church, however w idely he may 
have departed, he is a man still. My neighbor may be in- 
ferior to me in capacity, in physical strength, in external 
comeliness, in learning, i in intellectual culture and attain- 
ments, even in morality, but that does not prevent him from 
having the same natural rights as a man that [ have. One 
man may have certain acquired rights, certain social and 
political rights, that another has not, and the two may be 
unequal in property, in social position and influence, in 
political franchises, power, or trust, but if both are equally 
men, both have equal natural rights—what we in this coun- 
try call the rights of man—and among which the American 
people have solemnly declared are “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.’ 

The Church evidently agrees with the law of nations, as 
interpreted by Roman jurisprudence, that all men are origi- 
nally born free, that servitude is against nature, and that 
a man can be deprived of his liberty only in punishment 
for crime. On this point there is no question, and no need 
of citing authorities. The Church accepts the natural law, 
and by “the natural law man equals man the world over. 
The proposition that all men are born equal, is as self- 
evident as the formula A = A. The differences between 
man and man are accidental, not essential. If then, by 
nature, man equals man, then by nature, or the law of na- 
ture, no man has or can have dominion of man, and no man 
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is the property or the subject of another. Slavery or ser- 
vitude is, then, as the Roman law declares it, “ Constitutio 
juris gentium CONTRA NATUREM.” Hence, under the Civil 
aw, as under the Common Law, the presumption is always 
in favor of al and no one is obliged to prove himself 
a free man. The law treats him as free until he is proved 
to be not free. The claimant must prove the man he claims 
is a slave before he can take him. 

If ail men are born free and equal, one man ean be the 
slave of another only by some sin or crime that forfeits his 
natural freedom. This is what we understand the Church 
to teach ; and if she taught any thing else she would stultify 
herself, which it were blasphemy to suppose. The Church 

teaches more than natural reason can comprehend—truths 
whic h transcend reason, and pert 1in to an order above rea- 
son; but she teaches nothing in contravention of reason, 
and nothing which, so far as it is addressed to our under- 
standing, is not reasonable. There is no discrepancy as 
there is no separation between faith and reason, and hence 
Melchior Cano, in his Locts Theologicts, makes reason one 
of the topics or sources whence we may ascertain what it 
is the Church teaches. The Church undoubte dly does teach 
that natural liberty may be lost by sin, and that involuntary 
servitude for crime is defensible. But this is the full extent 
she goes. She does not teach that it is right to reduce cap- 
tives taken in war to servitude, for the law of nations which 
formerly authorized it, has been modified under her influ- 
ence, and she prohibits the’ African slave-trade, which she 
could hardly do if she held it to be lawful to reduce captives 
to slavery, for most of the slaves brought from Africa are 
captives taken in war. We have disposed of the question 
of color, which in her eyes is neither a sin nor a crime; and 
besides, if to be black were a sufficient reason for reduction 
to slavery, why should she prohibit the “ nefarious traffic,” 
as she calls it, “in blacks?” It is evident from her interdie- 
tion under severe pains and penalties of all traffic in blacks, 
that she does not consider either the complexion, or the pe- 
culiarities, moral and physical, of the negro family, such an 
offence against God or society, as to warrant the reduction 
of negroes to slavery. Nor does she consider the fact, that 
men, white men or black men, are infidels, pagans, Obi wor- 
shippers, a good reason for making them slaves; for if she 
did, she would piace no interdict on the importation of Afri- 
cans as slaves into the American states or colonies, since 
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they are nearly all infidels and idolaters. Catholics have 
sometimes pre tended, in order to gratify their revenge or feed 
their cupidity, that infidel, and espec tially Moorish and negro 
‘aptives may be sold into slavery, if they refuse to he bap- 
tized. Charlemagne so held, if we may judge from his practice 
in the case of the e onquered Saxons in the ninth century ; 
but his treatment of them has remained a blot on his mem- 
ory, and the Church has never approved.of it, or counte- 
nanced in others any thing of the sort. She asserts for infi- 
dels, pagans, Jews, Mahometans, all the natural rights of 
man—the same natural rights that she does for Christians 
or Catholics; for she does not hold that grace abrogates the 
natural law. Her doctrine is, that grace supposes nature, 
that the supernatural accepts and completes the natural, 
but does not supersede it. Hence non-Christian princes re- 
tain their natural right to the allegiance of their Christian 
subjects. Faith, moreover, is voluntary, and must, if ac- 
cepted at all, be freely accepted, and in no case coerced. 
The fact that the parents are slaves, is not with the Church 
a sufficient reason for enslaving the children, for she denies 
in the outset the principle on which hereditary bondage 
rests for its only defence, namely: the parents are chattels, not 
yersons; she does not permit the proverb, ‘“ The fathers 
fase ~aten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on 
edge.” She does not allow the children to be punished for 
the crimes of their fathers. Her doctrine is, that each man 
must answer for himself, and be rewarded or punished in 
this world as in the next, according to his own deeds, and not 
according to the deeds of another. As she always treats the 
slave as a moral person, and claims for him the right of 
Christian marriage, therefore of family, she necessarily re- 
cognizes the personality of the offspring, and the offspring 
as owing service to the owner of the parents only so far as 
they are indebted to him for benefits which he h: is conferred 
upon them, such as care, nursing, food and clothing, in their 
infancy and childhood, before bei ‘ing able, by their labor, to 
earn their own living. Beyond, they own their own labor; 
own, indeed, themselves. THe redit ary bondage the Church 
may, in given times and places, find it nec essary to tolerate, 
as Moses tolerated divorce, on account of the intractableness 
of the people, but she never approves it; never teaches that 
it is just, and always labors to mitigate it, and ceases not 
in her efforts till she brings society up to its abolition. No 
doubt children suffer for the crimes and faults of their pa- 
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rents even to the third and fourth generations, and it is in 
the order of Providence that it should be so, as the Arch- 
bishop of New York justly maintains in his article against 
us; but the enslavement of the offspring for the sin and 
offences of the parents, is not included in this order, is not a 
natural and inevitable consequence of the sins of the father. 
It is clear, that if, as we have seen, slavery is lawful only 
as a penalty for crime, the children, however much they 
may accidentally suffer from the slavery of their parents, 
can no more than could the parents themselves be reduced 
to slavery, except for their own crimes. 

But, furthermore, the Church does not confine herself to a 
merely passive opposition to slavery. She holds and teach- 
es the great principles of Catholic civilization. No doubt, 
many Catholic writers confine themselves exclusively to the 
purely ascetic relations of man, and forget that Catholicity 
if catholic, that is, universal, embraces both time and eternity, 
the natural and the supernatural, nature and grace, religion 
and civilization, the relation of man to his Maker and his re- 
lations to his neighbor and to society. To labor for the high- 
est order of civilization is as much man’s duty as to labor to 
save his soul; and his duties to society are no less sacred 
than his duties to God ;—indeed his duties to his God in- 
clude his duties to society, and those cannot be discharged 
without discharging these. No man is faithful to God who 
is faithless to society. No man can love God and hate his 
brother, for if he loves not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how shall he love God whom he hath not seen? The Cath- 
olic, if true to the letter and the spirit of his Church, is never 
indifferent to any political or social wrong or evil, and is 
always in earnest to amelioriate the social as well as the 
individual condition of his fellow-men. The duty insisted 
on by the Church of alms-deeds, is not fulfilled by throw- 
ing a penny to a beggar, or dealing out to him a bowl of 
soup at the convent gate; but it demands that each one, in 
his degree and according to his ability, should work earn- 
estly and perseveringly for the amelioration of the condition 
of all men both individually and socially, for time and eter- 
nity. ‘ Do good to all men as you have opportunity.” Our 
Lord condemns, and the Church as his spouse condemns the 
sluggard, the merely negative character, who though he 
does no positive harm, does no positive good. He con- 
demns the lukewarm, and requires people to be either hot or 
cold. He declares the servant who wraps the talent he re- 
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ceives in a clean napkin and buries it in the earth, and pre- 
serves and restores it entire to his Lord on his coming to 
reckon with his servants, a wicked and slothful servant, and 
dooms him to outer darkness, not because he had wasted his 
talent, but because he had not put it out to the usurers so 
that he could “receive his own with increase.” He de- 
mands positive characters, earnest, energetic characters, 
who have positive virtues, and work to promote a positive 
good. The admonition to the children of Israel was, ‘Cease 
to do evil, learn to do well.” 

Hence the Church is never content with simply disap- 
proving of slavery, with simply letting it alone, or doing 
nothing to uphold it. She regards it as a wrong, as an out- 
rage upon manhood, a crime against civilization, a sin 
against God, and therefore requires on the part of all her 
children an active opposition to it. She knows that where 
it is wide-spread and deep-rooted in a community it cannot 
be abolished by simple individual action, and therefore does 
not impose, under pain of sin, the obligation upon each in- 
dividual slaveholder to manumit instantly all his slaves, 
although she applauds him when he does so, honors him for 
his virtue and his sacrifice ; she knows that the wrong is 
social rather than individual, and must be redressed by the 
social or collective action of the slaveholding community ; 
but she does require each and every indiv idual to do wh: at 
he can as a member of the ¢ ommunity , to bring it up to the 
point, and to induce it to take the action necessary for re- 
dressing. Every evil she opposes she requires her children 
indiv idually and soci ally to oppose, and to do their best to 
remove. This is a point which Catholics too often over- 
look. Beeause the Chureh does not make the immediate 
emancipation of his slaves by the individual slaveholder a 
condition sine gua non of absolution in every instance, they 
are apt to conclude that she is not opposed to slavery, 
and that they are not required by their religion to make 
any active efforts for its abolition. So they do nothing, 
and let the evil continue, and grow till it brings on a social 
convulsion. Know they not that sloth is one of the seven 
deadly sins, and that the slothful servant who buried his 
talent in the sarth, was cast into outer darkness? Whiat- 
ever the Chureh does not approve, she actively opposes, and 
whatever she actively opposes she requires her children to 
exert themselves actively, wisely, no doubt, but actively 
and energetically to remove. 
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Hence, the Church, though tolerating, to a certain extent 
and under certain conditions, the holding of slaves, is always 
actively an emancipationist, and requires her children to be 
the same, as the illustrious Bishop of Orleans amply proves 
in the admirable Letter to the Clergy of his Diocese, now 
before us. Not having any political power or means of 
social action in the United States, he can only express his 
sentiments, and call on his clergy to pray for the emancipa- 
tion of our slaves. Pope Pius IX., gloriously reigning, has 
just shown the view of the subject taken by the Chief Pas- 
tor of the Church, for he has just conferred a knightship on 
M. Augustin Cochin, expressly for his recent admirable 
work on the Abolition of Slavery, heretofore noticed in this 

teview, while we are not aware that he has publicly honored 
our illustrious Archbishop for his attack on the abolitionists 
or his mistaken defence of slavery and the slave-trade. 

The Church is certainly anti-slavery and abolitionist, for 
she has abolished slavery in all the States of Europe, none 
of which now recognize slav ery, save in some of their Amer- 
ican colonies. But unquestionably, she does not proceed 
rashly in her work of abolition, or translate ordinarily by 
a single bound the individual from a slave to a free man. 
She looks to the preservation of society, to its well-being, as 
well as to the liberation and well-being of the slave. This is 
wise and just, for social changes should as far as possible be 
effected without social shocks or convulsions. We should, 
if we were dealing with the question as a peace measure in 
time of peace, and in a country whose government has by 
its constitution supreme jurisdiction of it at all times and 
under all circumstances, be ourselves opposed to instanta- 
neous and ¢ omplet e emnamcipation. We would proceed grad- 
ually, securing to the slave—first his moral rights as a per- 
son, his right of Christian m: wriage, therefore the right of 
family and domicile. We would. convert the slave ‘into a 
serf, and in due time the serf into a free peasant. But we 
are not now dealing with abolition as a peace measure, in 
time of peace, but as a war measure, in time of war, which 
makes all the difference in the world. And as a war meas- 
ure, to be of any avail, it must be immediate, sudden, and 
complete. It is not as a moral, economical, or social ques- 
tion we are now to consider it; but as a military question. 
As a peace question we have ¢ alway s agreed and should now 
agree with the great majority of the Catholic population of 
this country, but as a war measure we are obliged to con- 
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sider it under its military aspects only, and to deal with it 
according to the exigencies of the war. 

The hesitancy in Catholic or in non-Catholic minds about 
adopting the emancipation policy does not spring, we ap- 
prehend, from any love of slavery, or any lack of hostility 
to its perpetuation on the free soil of America; but from 
not distinguishing sharply between emancipation as a peace 
measure adopted for the sake of emancipation, and emanci- 
pation as a war measure adopted not for the sake of eman- 
cipation, but for the sake of the nation, as a means of 
weakening the power of the rebels, and enlisting on the side 
of the nation, struggling to save its integrity and life, the 
moral aid or the sympathy of all Christian and civilized 
nations. It is the confusion of the two questions, which 
obtains in most minds, that disturbs the judgment of nearly 
the whole American people. This confusion is in great 
danger of proving, if it has not already proved fatal to us. 
Some among us want the war a war of abolition ; others, 
and a much larger number, imagine that if the liberation of 
the slaves be decreed, it will be a war of abolition, and in 
an abolition war our armies will not fight, unless on the 
other side. Both of these parties, in our judgment, are 
wrong. Thisis and should be no war for abolition. Slavery 
per se enters into it, and should enter, for nothing. The war 
is to save the life of the nation and the integrity of the 
national territory, and to vindicate the supremacy of the 
national government. The abolition of slavery we dem: onto 
not as an end, but as a means of prosecuting this war to ¢ 
successfulissue. On the slavery question, as a peace qunstict, 
We presume we agree substantially with Generals Halleck, 
McClellan, Burnside, and the great majority of the officers 
of the regular army, as well as with the President, Secre- 
tary of State, and the Postmaster-General. There are in- 
superable constitutional objections to it as a peace meas- 
ure, and we yield to no man in our respect for the consti- 
tution; but as a war measure there is no more Constitu- 
tional objection to it than there is te firing upon the 
enemy’s troops drawn ap in line of battle, in ¢ apturing or 
sinking a rebel man-of-war, or in taking possession of a rebel 
town or village. We demand the measure as a means of 
prosecuting the war with success, as a means of d: amaging 
the enemy, and forcing him into submission. The very 
purpose of war is to damage the enemy, to inflict on him 
the greatest possible damage allowed by civilized warfare, 
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in the shortest possible time, and with the least possible 
damage to ourselves. As a war measure, both abolitionists 
and anti-abolitionists may demand or sustain it without any 
compromise of their principles or surrender of their respec- 
tive convictions. The abolitionist wants emancipation for 
its own sake, because he regards it as always a sin; we 
waive the ethical question, and demand it as a means of 
saving our national existence. As we both demand eman- 
cipation, as a fact, we are both agreed on the practice al 
question, which is enough for both, and there is no occasion 
for any quarrel between us. They need not quarrel with 
us, because we dd not demand it for the reason the y do, nor 
we with them, because they do not demand it solely for the 
reason we do. We want the nation saved, not the triumph 
of our speculative opinions or those of anybody else, and 
believe it far more important to gain a victory over the 
Rebels, than it is to gain one over the abolitionists, or anti- 
abolitionists. We do not agree with Messrs. Phillips and 
Garrison, but as they do not, in this crisis, demand any 
thing incompatible with the successful prosec ution of the 
war, nay, as what they demand, in so far as it has any 
practical bearing, is, in our judgment, absolutely necessary 
to its successful prosecution, we cannot see any propriety 
or utility in quarrelling with them or denouncing them for 
their speculative opinions. We might as well quarrel with 
and refuse to sustain the administration, because the Presi- 
dent and Secretaries are Protestants. 
We say the same of the colonization or migration policy in- 
sisted on with so much earnestness by the President. Asa 
p ace measure, if the country were at peace, or if the e ountry 
1ad leisure to attend to any thing butits own self-preservation, 
we should give it, if undertaken in a proper spirit, and by cap- 
able and trustworthy managers, our hearty support. But the 
measure is not a war measure, nor to be undertaken while 
e have a war of the magnitude of the present war on our 
tie We regret that either Congress or the Administra- 
tion should have raised the question pending the civil war. 
The civil war itself is alone quite as much as they have the 
vapacity to manage, and they had done better to confine 
their energies and the resources of the country to the sup- 
pression of the Rebellion, and securing our national existence, 
than to raise questions which can receive no practical 
solution till the return of peace. It isa misfortune, perhaps, 
fatal to the nation, that we have never been able to a 
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the Administration understand and bring home to itself that 
we are really at war, and a war which leaves the country 
leisure for nothing else, a war of such formidable dimen- 
sions that its successful prosecution demands all our time, 
all our thoughts, all our energies, and all our resources. 
Our jaunty Secretary of State, a feeble copy of the present 
English Prime Minister, appears to have had either no seri- 
ous intention of sav ing the integrity of the national territory, 
or no compreliension of the magnitude of the task of doing 
it. He seems to have regarded the Southern rebellion as a 
mere bagatelle, that could be suppressed by a diplomatic 
dispatch, a political juggle, or, that, if let dlone, would sup- 
press itself; at any rate a matter that could be taken care of 
without any inte rruption of the ordinary pursuits, or the 
ordinary credit, trade, and industry of the country ; ; while our 
honest and we 1 intentioned President, bewildered by a mass 
of petty difficulties, legal technic alities , and contradictory 
objections, has hardly known what to do, or been able to 
take a single firm resolution. 3etween them they have 
suffered the national cause to languish, the national armies 
to undergo defeat after defeat, disaster after disaster, till the 
nation stands on the verge of the precipice, waiting only 
another kick from the Rebels to be plunged into the gulf 
below. It is high time to attend to saving the nation, and 
to leave in abeyance all other questions. 

If the nation is lost, as there is serious danger that it will 
be, under the sort of civil and military management we have 
thus far had, and if present divisions, distractions, confusion 
of ideas, and party spirit, which render us impotent before 
the enemy, are to continue much longer, all the questions 
we now agitate will become alike indifferent. It matters 
little who administers the government, if so be it is well ad- 
ministered; but as yet, it must be confessed, the Adminis- 
tration has not refuted the charge of executive incapacity so 
often brought in past years against our old old Whig le: iders. 
For ourselves we are neither Whig nor Democrat ; we know, 
and will know, so long as the nation is in danger, no party 
but the party of the country, and the whole country; but 
we demand in the name of the nation and of free institutions, 
the exhibition of a capacity on the part of the Administra- 
tion, civil and military, which it has not yet shown—a ca- 
pacity an some measure equal to the present national er isis, 
or else that its chief incumbents patriotically retire and give 
place, before it is too late, to others, who have not only” the 
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wish or the honest intention, but the ability to wipe out 
from the nation its present disgrace, and preserve its unity 
and life. Thus far our civil and military administration has 
proved a miserable failure, and the nation can hardly afford 
it time to make new experiments. 

Our loyalty is known and unquestionable, but our patience 
is well nigh exhausted. Three months ago we wrote, “ We 
are proud of our countrymen ;” we are ‘still proud of our 
countrymen, but we are pained to see them sacrificed to no 
purpose, and mortified at the disgrace brought upon our na- 
tion by administrative imbecility, and blunde ring, incompe- 
tent generalship. The United States cut at this moment a 
most sorry figure before the world. We may be sent to Fort 
Lafayette for saying it, but we tell the Administration, and 
we do so with the most loyal intentions, as well as with sorrow 
of heart, that it will ere long find itself there or in a Southern 
dungeon, if it does not speedily exhibit a capacity it has not 
yet given any evidence of possessing, instantly retrieve its 
past blunders, and prove itself able to use the national re- 
sources for the vindication of the national majesty. ‘ The 
capital is safe ;” “ The army is safe ;” “Allis quiet on the Po- 
tomac,” the stereotyped telegraphic dispatch, with scarcely a 
variation for so many months, and now resumed again, is a 

confession of civil and military administrative imbee ility, or, 
what we dare not think, of disloyalty, and cannot any longer 
be read with patience. The nation must not be lost through 
tenderness to individuals, civil or military, in high or low 
places. We have given the Administration and its general- 
ship, a a generous confidence, and a fair trial, and they have 
failed, miserably failed, and all the world knows it. Tf they 
are prepared to do no better—if they are able to do no bet- 
ter, it is time for them to stand aside, and let the really Able- 
man, if such we have, take the helm, and rescue the ship 
from the breakers. Red tape will not save the nation, 
Confidence in the Administration, or in its generals, cannot 
be preserved, unless they do something to inspire it. The 
Administration has lost the confidence of the nation in its 
capacity to conduct this war to a successful issue, and it 
will not regain it by any attempt to suppress the public ex- 
pression of the fact. Restrictions on the press, the attempt 
to silence the voice of criticism, will only make matters 
worse, and increase the growing distrust—will only create 
the suspicion that it seeks to cover up its imbecility by its 
tyranny. 
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But enough, and too much of this; “ Out of the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” When we touch 
upon our national disasters, we know not how to restrain 
ourselves. We have been deceived. We were promised a 
victory at Corinth, at Yorktown, at Richmond, on the Rap- 
pahannoc, at Bull Run, before Washington, and we have 
met only defeat, disastrous and shameful defeat. Our men 
whenever permitted have fought like heroes, and we have 
strewn the soil of Rebeldom with the dead or wounded 
bodies of the fairest, noblest, bravest of our sons, and all to 
no purpose. We demand of the Administration and mili- 
tary authorities an account for the dead and wounded, and 
of our captive heroes; we demand an account for the 
loss of the brave and indomitable Lyon; for that type of 
the true soldier, Charles F. Smith; for the noble-hearted, 
experienced, and accomplished and heroic Kearne *y ; for that 
true military genius, Isaac Stevens, whose like we shall not 
soon see again, and whose untimely loss shrouds a nation in 
mourning, and presages disaster and ruin to the national 

‘ause. We lay their loss to the account of the Administra- 
tion, and do not and cannot accept our jaunty Secretary of 
State’s assurance that “ the war is to be ended in ninety days,” 
as an adequate atonement. Our heart is full of sorrow; 
our country is on the verge of destruction, and there is ne 
man able to he ‘Ip us. But our chief purpose in this article 
is “yr to find fault with the Administration, but to vindicate 
our Catholic brethren from the suspic ion of being pro- 
slavery, to point out the real position = the Church on the 
slavery question, and to convince our Catholic brethren that 
while the war lasts we have no occasion to quarrel with the 
Abolitionists. The emancipation of negro slaves, as a war 
measure, is strictly constitutional, and may be adopted with- 
out violating, in any respect whatever, either the letter or 
the spirit of the Constitution, or requiring us to change any 
conviction we have ever expressed. 

Slavery, if respected by the Federal Government, is, as 
the events of the war have proved, an element of strength 
to the rebellious States. The four millions of slaves, with 
the soil, climate, and simple industry of the South, are equal 
to twelve millions of our industrial population at the North, 
with our less genial climate, less productive soil, and more 
various and more complic ‘ated industry, and far larger con- 
sumption. It requires in the Free States at least twelve mil- 
lions to provide for our industrial wants, to feed and clothe 
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our population, and to subsist our armies. This leaves us 
as a military population, from which to draw our troops, 
able-bodied men for our armies, only about seven millions ; 
and the rebellious States, after dedue ‘ting the four millions 
required for their industry and subsistence, have a popula- 
tion of just about the same number. Hence they are able 
to place in the field and subsist as large armies as the Fed- 
eral government can, and the only advantage the Govern- 
ment has over them is in its navy, and its command of the 
sea. The notion that we could starve by a blockade the 
South into submission could have been entertained only by 
those who were profoundly ignorant of Southern resources. 
In that kind of wealth which gives military strength, the 
Southern states were and are wealthier than the Northern 
states, for their wealth is agricultural, and ours in great part is 
commercial and manufac turing wealth, which is necessarily 
deranged and depreciated by war. The war and blockade 
have deprived the South of luxuries, but of hardly a single 
necessary of life, and the stories told of the distress, of the 
privations of the Southern people, especially of the,Southern 
soldiers, are only so many silly fictions. As long as Southern 
land remains, and they have four millions of blacks to till it, 
the Southern states can produce in abundance all the neces- 
saries of life within themselves, and subsist their armies and 
their whole population, and far easier than we can ours. 
The superiority of military strength, therefore, is not so de- 
cidedly on our side as we have pretended, perhaps believed, 
and we can place it on our side at all, only by detaching 
from the rebel cause that which sustains it, the Southern 
laboring population. If we could deprive it of the support 
of its four millions of laboring population, nearly all pro- 
ductive laborers, and consuming in return hardly a tithe of 
what is consumed by our laboring population, we should 
almost annihilate their whole military strength, or at least 
so reduce it as to render it unable to offer any effective re- 
sistance. The laboring population of the South can be de- 
tached from the Rebellion, or rendered a source of weak :ess 
rather than of strength to the Rebels, for they are mo tly 
slaves desirous of being free, if we will declare their iree- 
dom, and enable them to understand that their freedo n is 
bound up with our success, or that our success will make 
them freemen. Here is wherefore emancipation as a war 
measure, is important and even necessary. We do not 
want the negroes for soldiers to fight in our armies, ivr we 
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can call out more white men than we can arm; but we 
want them to sustain the Rebellion no longer by their labor. 
The measure will not be so advantageous to the Federal 
cause now as it would have been had it been earlier adopted, 
but it would give it a decided preponderance even now, 
if speedly adopted. It would so diminish the supplies 
or so augment the fears of the Rebels, that they would be 
obliged to keep some hundreds of thousands of the men 
now in arms against us at home to protect their families 
and plantations, and to raise supplies for their armies and 
their non-producing population. 

What we now urge upon our Catholic brethren is the 

manifest impolicy of warring against emancipation as a war 
measure. They are deceived as to the strength and re- 
sources both of the loyal and of the disloyal States, as has 
been and probably is the Administration itself, if it has 
dealt and is dealing honestly with the country. The wealth 
and resources of the South in time of peace are far inferior 
to those of the North, and the Administration has ¢ app: arently 
proceeded on the supposition that they are equally inferior 
in time of war. But such is not the fact. Organized for 
peace, for trade, commerce, and manufactures, the North 
finds war rapidly diminishing its resources and depreciating 
its wealth. War disturbs its commerce, disturbs its man- 
ufacturing industry, depreciates the value of its wares and 
its rents, cuts off its trade, and renders it really poor, 
while nominally rich. Why else have we heard the earnest 
vall for a national bankrupt law? On the other hand, the 
South, chiefly agric ultural, and producing within itself all 
the necessaries of life, is far less disturbed by war in its 
wealth, and in its industrial and economical relations. Our 
Catholic as well as our non-Catholic countrymen have not 
taken this difference between the two sections into the 
account, and have not seen that a long war, while it would 
ruin the North if separated from the South, would upon 
the whole even strengthen the South, separated from the 
trading community of the North, and secure its triumph. 
We have supposed that we might give the Rebels every ad- 
vantage, touch them only at arm’s length, and still easily 
crush them. All this isa mistake. We said a year ago, that 
it would require all our strength and resources to cope suc- 
cessfully with the Southern rebellion. We knew the South 
and its agricultural, mechanical, and military resources, 
and we knew it would be more than a match for us, unless 
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we should take every advantage allowed by the rights of 
war. We were not believ . by ‘the gov ernment, nor by our 
own Catholic community. Catholies may naturally have pre- 
sumed the Administration understood the matter much 
better than we, and had intentions at least equally loyal. 
The government and press adopted a system of boasting, 
spoke contemptuously of Southern resources, Southern 
skill, and Southern bravery, and even of Southern troops, 
who were ac oo of Precgemmnennr ld whenever they made a 
skilful retreat, or a wise evacuation, or a brilliant strategic 
movement. The eammeien and the government press 
have misled us. We now know its calculations were une 
founded, and its representations false. The policy or want 
of policy we have hitherto pursued has left us beaten, the 
Rebels victorious at all points, and from the defensive 
boldly taking the offensive; and we may soon hear as a 
piece of gratifying news, “Cincinnati is safe,” ** Philadel- 
phia can be defended,” ‘New York is in no immediate 
danger,” “ Preparations are made to give the Rebels a warm 
rec eption should they venture to atte ack Boston.” 

The Republic is really in danger, and, if overthrown, 
no class of the American population will suffer more 
than Catholics. Under our tree institutions Catholics are 
gradually taking, in a legitimate way, possession of the 
country. They already till the lower strata of American 
society, constitute, in the Free States, our principal laboring 
class—the real basis of national strength, wealth, and pros- 
perity, and are slowly but surely working their way up to 
the highest social level. Let the nation fail, or let the 
Union be reconstructed “on slavery as its corner-stone,” 
and their brilliant prospects are blasted, their glorious 
national career ended, all hope of making this a Catholic 
country, or of keeping it a free country must be abandoned. 
Protestantism has proved its impotence to sustain a free 
state, and sees itself obliged, in order to escape anarchy, 
to resort to monarchy, to aristoer: acy, or to slav ery, as its 
social and political basis. If the South, the truly Protestant 
section, triumphs, Catholicity will have henceforth little 
room for expansion on American soil, for the industry of 
the country will be carried on chiefly by slaves or an in- 
ferior caste. 

We earnestly beseech our Catholic brethren to review the 
question, and see if they have not been mistaken 1n their 
policy, if real regard for our common country, and our holy 
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religion, dearer to them and to us, than all other interests, 
do not imperiously demand emancipation as a war measure, 
as a means of securing victory to the National cause. We 
are Catholic as well as they, and yield to none of them in 
the sincerity and earnestness of our faith, or in the hearti- 
ness of our devotion to the Church. If they are opposed to 
the abolitionists, let them bear in mind that no man has 
opposed them longer or more strenuously than we have 
done, and if we oppose them not now, or write not against 
them, it is not because we have changed our convictions or 
our opinion. We stand, on the question of slavery, where 
ave have stood ever since 1838. Not we have changed, but 
the question itself has changed. Why have you, my brethren 
opposed the abolitionists? Because you loved and wished 
to perpetuate slavery? No. It were a foul slander on you 
to say it. But because you loved the- Union, and believed 
the agitation of the slavery question likely to endanger its 
power, and even existence. ' This was the fact with us, and 
with you, and with the great body of the Demoeratie party 
at the North. Why do we demand emancipation now ? 
For the very reason that before the Rebellion we opposed 
it; because we love the Union more than slavery, as we 
loved it more than emancipation, and because emancipation 
is now necessary to save the Union, and prevent the 
destruction of the nation. When emancipation could not 
be demanded without endangering the Union, we and you 
op yposed it; now that it isdemanded to save the Union, and 
is perfectly constitutional as a,war measure, we urge it, and 
why should not you? To dosoimplies no inconsistency or 
change of opinion on your part. To be consistent with your- 
selves, to be faithful to that love of the Union which made 
you oppose, you must now, in the altered state of the ques- 
tion, demand emancipation. 
It is true the greater part of our bishops and clergy, in the 
‘beginning believed that emancipation would not need be 
resorted to, but his Grace of New York, while apparently 
opposing us, confesses that, if in the progress of the war 
emancipation should become a military necessity, it could 
and should be adopted. Well, it is clearly now a military 
necessity, and let us not shrink from adopting it. We say, 
emanc ipation, we say not arming the negroes and placing 
them in the army on a footing of equality with our white sol- 
diers. Thatis nota military necessity, and would be unwise 
and impolitic, as grossly offensive to the deep- -rooted prejudices 
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of our countrymen against negro equality. We say nothing 
in favor of negro political or social equality, to which we 
have always been personally opposed. It will be time 
enough to settle the political and social status of the negro, 
when the war is over. All we demand now is the full ‘and 
complete emancipation from bondage of the whole negro 

race Within. our limits, at once and without delay, leaving 
the question of compensation to loyal slaveholders, if any 
such there are, to be adjusted after the return of peace. This 
we demand as legal, constitutional, because a military ne- 
cessity, and authorized by the rights of war, and the Gov- 
ernment will, in our judgment, be unfaithful to its trusts, 
if it hesitates any longer to adopt it. 





Arr. III — Message of the President of the United States 
and accompanying Documents from the Department of 
State. Washington: Gov ernment Printing Office, 1861. 
8vo. pp. 440. 


Wutte from the outbreak of the present civil war we, have 
not hesitated to discuss freely the great questions it involves, 
and to urge boldly and earnestly the policy on which we 
have believed it should be conducted, we have taken seru- 
pulous care not to discredit the administration or to impair 
the confidence of the public in its wisdom and loyal inten- 
tions. Mr. Lincoln was not our choice as a candidate for 
the presidency, but as he was nominated, we gave him our 
vote, and have aimed to give him a firm and independent 
support. In the trying times introduced by the defection 
and rebellion of the Slave States, we have felt it the duty of 
every loyal citizen to stand by the government as the only 
means of standing by the country. We have suppressed our 
doubts, our fears, our misgivings, and scrupulously refrained 
from every public expression likely in the least degree to 
embarrass the administration either in prosec uting the ws ar, 
or in dealing with foreign nations, and as far as a man in our 
humble sphe re could, labored to stret igthen, invigerate, and 
encourage the Administration. We have so labored, and it 
is with ‘great regret that we find ourselves compelled in 
this moment of its greatest embarrassment, to speak to the 
country plainly and energetically of its faults and short- 
comings. 
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We have reached a stage in the conduct of our civil and 
military affairs, when disguise or suppression of the truth 
is no longer permissible ; ‘when the paramount interests of 
the nation make it the duty of every loyal citizen to canvass 
freely, but respectfully, the acts and polie: y of the i:dasiate 
tration, and summon it to answer for itself’ at the bar of en- 
lightened public opinion. Forbearance to criticise the Ad- 
ministration were, as we view the matter, now treachery to 
the country, which is more than any administration. No good 
citizen can now with a good conscience, as it seems to us, 
see the administration condue ‘ting the country to the verge 
of destruction, and leaving the national life to be extin- 
guished, and remain silent, or refrain from advertising the 
nation of its danger. To do so, would be a manifest “dere- 
liction of public duty . We know the exigencies of war; we 
understand the plea of military necessity ; and we fully ree- 
ognize that war does and must impose numerous restrie- 
tions on individual liberty, on freedom of speech and dis- 
cussion, which should never be tolerated in a tree coun- 
try in time of peace. We would ourselves, if in our power, 
silence every voice not beyond all que stion loy al to the na- 
tional cause. Whether the Union is to be preserved or not, 
whether the government has the right or not to coerce re- 
bellious States into submission, or whether the government 
shall or shall not be sustained in its efforts to crush out re- 
bellion, are not open questions, and are not now questions 
that it is lawful to raise. The nation has authoritatively 
auswered them, and its answer is fina] in public for the 
good citizen. Ordinarily, as long as an administration 
shows the disposition and the capacity to conduct the affairs 
of the nation, civil or military, with a reasonable measure 
of success, we should refrain trom all unfavorable criticism 
on even its temporary and minor blunders or failures—for 
perfection is to be looked for in nothing human. But criti- 
cisms, even in time of war, demanded by the public inter- 
est, and intended not to hinder, but to forward the work of 
national salvation, are allowable, and must be tolerated by 
the public authorities, and will be, if they have any loyal 
or patriotic intentions. It is useless now to ery out against 
the danger of impairing confidence in the Administration. 
There is in the country no confidence in the Administration 
to be impaired. The people have confided in it, trusted it, 
even against their nase Redpanant, and lavished at its _ 
men and money, blood and treasure, with an unheard ¢ 
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rofusion; and now while the nation is on the verge of 
bankrupte: *y, and bereavement and mourning have been car- 
ried into almost every family in the land, and we find that 
the Administration has nothing to show for it but dilapida- 
ted armies, raw recruits, and ‘the victorious armies of the 
rebellion bringing home war, pillage, rapine, and murder 
to our own Northern homes and firesides, are we to refuse 
to state the fact and demand an account of it? Tell us not 
to trust it longer, to give it more time, that it is just agoing 
to retrieve the past, and speedily suppress the Rebellion. 
We have been told this any time for the last year, and 
any time for the last year the Administration has been just 
agoing to change its policy, just agoing to suppress the Re- 
bellion, but alas! it moves ‘not at all, or it moves only to 
defeat and disaster. 

We arraign not the army ; we will not complain of Hal- 
leck, McClellan, or even Pope, till we know what orders have 
been given them by the Administration, or the state policy 
by which they have been required to govern themselves. 
We are friends of the army, and we have > been ever sinc e we 
could remember, and we have more than once defended it 
against civilian censure. We make no invidious distinction 
between the regular army and the volunteer army. There 
are in both branches of the army as much bravery and as 
good fighting qualities as the world ever saw, and as able 
and as skilful generalship as any nation need desire. Its 
failures we attribute not to incompetent generalship, but to 
the policy of the Administration. The army is now our 
only hope, and if the country is to be saved it will save it. 
Nor do we agree in casting the blame of our militar 'y miscar- 
riages, if miscarriages they are to be called, on the Secret tary 
of Ww ar, whom we know to be a man of large views, loyal 
intentions, and no mean Administrative ability ; for he has 
had no influence in shaping the policy of the Administra- 
tion, and but little in the conduct of the war. He is only 
one of the President’s clerks, and is overruled in his judg- 
ment, whenever there is a question of any importane e to be 
decided. He opposed with all his might General McClel- 
lan’s movement upon the Peninsula, and was overruled by 
the President, who, against his own judgment and convic- 
tions, consented to it. The policy of the Administration, as 
far as policy it has, or has had, was determined before Mr. 
Stanton became a member of Mr. Lincoln’s cabinet. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, we presume, assented to the 
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policy originally agreed upon, but he is understood to have 
demanded a different policy since. He has, however, con- 
fined himself principally to his own department, and has 
exerted but little influence outside of it on the Administra- 
tion. Mr. Blair is now not counted, and the Attorney-Gen- 
eral does not count for much. The chief responsibility rests 
on the Secretary of State and the President himself. The 
President as the executive head of the Government and 
Commander-in-chief of the Army and Navy, is officially the 
Administration, and alone responsible for its policy. But 
the previous position of the Secretary of State, as a Whig 
leader, and as the recognized chief of the Republican party, 
his well-known character, and his presumed influence with 
the President, either personally or through his friends and 
political managers, have elevated him in the public estimation 
to a share, and to the chief share in the Presidential responsi- 
bility. It is the general belief of those best informed on the 
subject, that the Secretary of State has, directly or indirect- 
ly, on all questions of importane e, a controlling influence, 
and that he in reality shapes the policy of the Administra- 
tion. This may not be true to the extent alleged, and it is 
hardly respectful to the President to assume that it is; but 
a large share of responsibility undoubtedly belongs to the 
Secretary of State—as large a share as in our remarks we 
shall attribute to him. 

Of Mr. Seward, the Secretary of State, we speak with 
great reluctance, and with some reserve, for we may not be 
as unprejudiced and impartial as we could wish. We have 
never been personally attached to him, and have nearly 
always been politically opposed to him ever since he entered 

yublic life as a National Republican and Anti-Mason, un- 
the auspices of Mr. gene Weed, whom we remember 
as the manufacturer of a “ good-enough Morgan till after 
the election.” We never y iemepetiiend with him in his na- 
tional Republicanism, although we supported Mr. Adams 
in opposition to General Jackson, in his political Anti- 
Masonry, in his Whiggism, or even in As sort of Republican- 
ism. We have never regarded him as a statesman, and 
have looked upon him merely as a clever and successful 
yolitician. Clever he must have been, or he could never 
as built up so wide a reputation on so narrow a founda- 
tion as he received from nature: successful, too, he must 
have been, for he has been Governor of the State of New 
York, United States Senator, and is now Secretary of State 
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1 Mr. Lineoln’s administration. He is a fine rhetoric ian, 
a ae ee phrase-monger, almost equal to Lamartine, though 
far from. being that ‘Frenchman’s equal as an elocutionist. 

Like all wily politicians who rely on their adroitness and 
dexterity for carrying their points, the Secret tary lacks nerve, 
back-bone, high courage, and firm and generous resolve. 
His fae vultiess avail him least when the danger he tries to 
meet is greatest. And, perhaps, no man could have been 
selected less fitted by constitution and temperament, to 
meet such a national crisis as has been brought on by 
Southern secession. When the public expected from him, 
in the winter of 1860-61, in his place in the Senate, a 
speech that should defy or overwhelm the Southern disor- 
ganizers, and give strength and courage to all loyal hearts, 
he amused us with an elaborately written essay, worthy 
of a clever sophomore, on the bez uuties and grandeur of the 
Union, and the impossibility of dissolving it, although he 
knew, or ought to have known, that it was already dissolved, 
and the question before him was on its restoration. He 
quailed before the Masons, the Slidels, the Toombses, and 
the Wigfalls, and evidently showed the white feather. By 

a sort of common consent of thee country, he had been looked 
upon as the representative man of the tepublican party, 
aud we read at the time, in his poltroonery, in his weak 
ness, his trembling before the enemy, the disasters and fail- 
ures which have since followed the national cause, and gave 
expression to our despondency in this Review, for April 
1861. If we have hoped since, it bas been because we dis- 
covered a spirit and a patriotism in the people, and a gener- 
ous forgetfulness of party distinctions on the part of many of 
the old Democratic leaders, especially among those who 
had the most strenuously opposed abolitionism, and been 
the most favorable to the ‘Goats. that we had not looked for. 
We trusted that the accession of these would give courage 
to the Administration, and strengthen its back-bone. But 
we have seen ail along in Mr .Seward’s weakness and moral 
cowardice, a grave danger to the national cause, which is 
not yet averted. 

Mr. Seward had been a leading anti-slavery man, had 
given utterance to “ the irrepressible conflict” doctrine, and 
been amongst the most energetic against slavery, of any of 
our stump orators, in the campaign that resulted in the 
election of a Republican President. In Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, New York, he showed no lack of courage, was 
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as bold as a lion, and hurled, at a distance, defiance in the 
very teeth of the Southern disunionists ; in Washington, 
confronted with them in the Senate of the United St: ates, 
his courage oozed out at his fingers’-ends, and he was as tame 
and as meek as a pet lamb. It is no secret that, before the 
incoming of the present Administration, he was the chief, if 
not the sole originator, aided, as a matter of course, by his 
familiar spirit, Mr. Weed, of that disastrous policy then 
udopted by several Republican leaders, of suffering South 
Carolina, Georgi a, and the Gulf States to go in peace, and of 
amending the Constitution, so as to secure the sil of the 
Border Siates. He, the irrepressible-conflict man, with his 
own head drew up and carried through both houses of Con- 
ress, by a two-thirds vote, an amendment of the Constitution, 
forbidding the Federal Government forever from interfering 
with slavery in States,—a measure which was quite unc: alled 
for, since that is forbidden by the Constitution as it is; 
could do no good, and serv ed only to demoralize the Re- 
publican party, and prove to the country that it was not 
composed of the right sort of stuff to v indicate the rights of 
the nation. He has sine e complained that he is e: alled +2 
compromising man;” but he was the first and foremost to 
urge his party to compromise with the slave-power, and that, 
too, when, if he had the least grain of the sagacity that belongs 
to the statesman, he must have seen that any offer at com- 
promise, under the circumstances, was to surre nder, at least to 
imperil, the national cause and the existence of the govern- 
ment. The national cause, if maintained at all, could be 
maintained only by meeting promptly, on the very thresh- 
old, every attempt ‘to dismember the national territory, or to 
set up within it a separate independent state. We have all 
blamed Mr. Buchanan for not crushing the secession move- 
ment in the ontset; but Mr. Seward resisted secession not 
more firmly than did Mr. Buchanan. He yielded at the 
first summons, quailed before it, begged to compromise the 
matter, was ready to give up every distinctive principle 
he had ever contended for, and did what was in him to 
prove to the world that he and his party had not been 
contending for principle, and had been only using the anti- 
slav ery sentiment ot the country as & stepping-stone to 
place and — He carried with him a large portion of 
the party he represented, and some men from whom bet- 
ter things had been expected. 
To Mr. Seward’s cowardly surrender to the South of the 
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national cause before the incoming of the present Adminis- 
tration, we may attribute the demoralization of parties, and 
the chief embarrassments loyal men have had to contend 
with in suppressing the Rebellion. He was placed, by an 
unfortunate concurrence of circumstances, in advance,as the 
leader of the national cause, and at the first summons igno- 
minously surrendered it, not from disloyalty, but from his 
never having comprehended the nature of the struggle, or from 
having regarded it as only an ordinary struggle of parties and 
politicians for power. He seems never to have been guided by 
any principle, or to have understood that there are princi- 
ples which the statesman, the politician even, is not at liberty 
to surrender when demanded for party success. It seems 
necessary even yet to remind him that the nation is more 
than individuals, more than parties, and that when its honor 
and dignity, when its very life is at stake, no compromise 
is admissible. We should never have voted for Mr. Lin- 
coln, if we had really believed his election would be fol- 
lowed by a civil war, for we had never embraced or defended 
the peculiar doctrines of his party ;sbut having voted for 
him, and he having been constitutionally elected, we could 
under no circumstances have compromised with the oppo- 
nents of his election till they had recognized him as their 
President, and submitted to his government. The honor and 
dignity of the nation, the honor and stability of constitu- 
tional government forbade it. After the inauguration of 
President Lincoln, and his appointment as Secretary of 
State, to soothe him for not having been nominated by the 
Republican party for president, instead of arresting as trai- 
tors the Commissioners of the Seceded States in open Rebel- 
lion against the Federal authority, Mr. Seward received 
them, unofficially of course, with all courtesy, as_high- 
minded and honorable gentleman, and conferred at length 
with them on the matters of difference between them and 
the Federal Government, and, it is said, virtually agreed to 
a separation, and was in a fair way of adjusting the respect- 
ive boundaries of the two republics, when the attack on Sum- 
ter came to interrupt their pleasant interviews, and their inter- 
esting negotiations. 

Even the motive of that attack appears to have escaped 
him, and to have been understood neither by Mr. Seward 
nor by any other member of the Administration. It was 
done to secure the secession of the Border States, with 
which Mr. Seward was coquetting, with a distinct and 
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full understanding with the leading politicians in those 
States, pledged beforehand to secession. It was as cer- 
tain in March 1861, to any one who understood any thing 
of the plans of the South that all the Slave States would se- 
cede, unless prevented by force, as it was'in June of the same 
year when they had all virtually or formally seceded. The 
resolution to secede was fixed from the beginning, only the 
Border States could not secede without another pretext than 
that which had served South Carolina and the Gulf States. 

They could secede only in case of an attempt by the Fed- 

eral government to coerce a State into submission. The at- 
tack on Sumter and the threatened invasion of Washington 
were made expressly to compel the government either to 
resort to coercion or to stand utterly disgraced at home and 
abroad. *- Not one of the Border States ever intended that its 
fate should be separated from that of its sister Slave States. 
They never proposed or accepted the ofter of compromise 
in good faith, and Mr. Seward has from the first been fool- 
ed in all his relations with Southern statesmen or Southern 
oliticians, and has sacrificed his principles and the honor of 
bis party “ ashadow. His negotiations even, though un- 
official, were a surrender of the national cause, for to allow 
it to be even aaa ally discussed was virtually to surrender 

it, and were grossly improper, unless the Administration 
contemplated either a se paration or abdication in favor of the 
government of the Confederacy, for everybody knew at the 
time that the differences could not be settled by diplomats 
or by politicians. There was no middle ground on which 
the two parties could meet. There was then, as now, no 
alternative but the unconditional surrender either of the se- 
ceders or of the government. Without the one or the other, 
and neither could be expected, there was no peace solution 
of the controversy possible. But Mr. Seward could not 
perceive it, and wasted the first six months of the new ad- 
ministration, precious weeks too, in idle attempts to effect 
by diplomacy and _ political manipul: ution what every clear- 
sighted man in the country saw could be effected only by 
the arbitrament of arms. "These precious weeks were not 
used to put the government in a condition to assert its 
rights. Nothing was done. The Secretary, jaunty, light- 
hearted, and full of hope, went on with his negotiations, 
and assured the country that all difficulties would soon 
be adjusted, peace be made, and “nobody be hurt;” 
yet we are told Mr. Seward is a sagacious and far-seeing 
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statesman. Did he or did the President honestly believe a 
peaceful solution practicable? Did either really intend 
to preserve the integrity of the national territory ? Did 
either expect a resort to arms? The first neither with or- 
dinary sense could seriously believe; if they did not seriously 
intend to save the integrity of the national territory, they 
ean be excused of treac chery only on the ground of their inca- 
pacity. If they expec ‘ted a resort to arms how is their 
neglect of all preparations to be excused, and if they did 
not, they deserved to be impeached for their inability. We 

include the President through courtesy, and because he 
doubtless acquiesced in the policy, and is officially respon- 
sible for it; but the policy was evidently Mr. Sew ‘ard’s, for 
it was adopted and acted on by him in the Senate and by 
leaders of the Republican party before he became Secretary 
of State. If the President accepted it, we may reason: ably 
presume that he did so, because Mr. Seward had proceeded 
so far in it before the Inauguration, that it was difficult if 
not impossible for the President, unaided by the leaders 
of the party that elected him, as he would ‘have been, to 
adopt and carry out a new and entirely different policy. 
Mr. Seward had by his arrangement bound the President 
to his policy, before he was inaugurated. Had the Presi- 
dent rejected it on assuming the administration, he would 
have been isolated from his party, and not known where to 
look for a friend or supporter. 

It is true, if the President had been a different sort of 
man, from what he was and is, if he had fully comprehended 
the position of affairs, and had had the courage to look beyond 
party and thrown himself boldly on the country, and con- 
tinued Dix, Holt, and Stanton, in the Departments they 
filled during the last weeks of Mr. Buchanan’s administra- 
tion, he might possibly have escaped the meshes of the 
policy Mr. Seward had so adroitly prepared for him; but 
this would have required the P resident to have been a man 
of genius, or a thoroughly trained, and a superior states- 
man, neither of which can his most partial friends claim 
for him. Mr. Lincoln is a man naturally of strong com- 
mon sense, loyal and patriotic intentions, and in ordinary 
times would have made a decent President, and admin- 
istered the govevnment without discredit to himself or the 
country. He is intellectually superior to what he i; com- 
monly supposed, and all that is to be said to his prijudice 
is, that he is not equal to the demands of the country in 
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times which demand at the head of the government a 
statesmen of the first order. What marvel, then, that he felt 
himself obliged on his inauguration, to acquiesce in the 
policy Mr. Seward had induced the chiefs of his party 
to adopt? All the men, unless Mr. Blair be an exception, 
that the public opinion of his party required him to make 
members of his cabinet, had alrea rhe through Mr. Seward’s 
management, as we maintain, committed themselves to the 
compromise and peace policy ; ; and, if they did not intend 
to assent to a temporary dismemberment of the Union, did not 
contemplate the use of force against the seceded States. He 
was so placed that he could not make up his cabinet without 
accepting substantially Mr. Seward’s policy. We therefore 
call the policy of the Administration “the Seward policy.” 
That the Seward policy was one of peace and compro- 
mise, if not of at least temporary dismemberment, we know 
from what came to the public at the time, and authentically 
from Mr. Seward himself, from an official letter written by 
him the 10th of April, 1861, to Mr. Adams, our newly-ap- 
pointed Minister at the Court of St. James, and published 
among the documents accompanying the President’s mes- 
sage for December of the same year. In that letter, writ- 
ten two days before the attack on Sumter, Mr. Seward 
professedly lays open by authority for the guidance of the 
minister himself the policy y of the Administration. We 
find the policy to be the same in substance that he had 
urged in and out of the Senate before his accession to 
‘a . : . 
office. We recommend the careful perusal of this letter 
to all who look upon Mr. Seward, not as a mere politi- 
cian, but as a statesman—a “ philosophical statesman,” as 
a member of the Administration, in apparent seriousness, 
called him a few weeks since, in our hearing. It will prove 
that he was wholly at fault in his view of the difficulties of 
the situation, and the means of removing them and pre- 
serving the national life. His political optimism breaks out 
in every sentence, and he sees nothing in the movements of 
our misguided fellow-citizens” of the South that need 
Povo us for the rafety of the Union. The Southern Con- 
federacy contains in itself the seeds of its own dissolution, 
‘and the people after a little time will weary of it, and sigh 
to return to the Union, as the starving children of Israel 
in the | wilderness sighed to return to. “the flesh-pots of 
Egypt.” We extract a few of the more notable passages of 
this Cesidheedile document: 
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“One needs to be as conversant with our federative system as 
perhaps only American publicists can be to understand how effec- 
tually, in the first instance, such a revolutionary movement must 
demoralize the general government. We are not only a nation, 
but we are States also. All public officers, as well as all citi- 
zens, owe not only allegiance to the Union, but allegiance also to 
the States in which they reside. In the more discontented States 
the local magistrates and other officers cast off at once their federal 
allegiance, and conventions were held which assumed to absolve 
their citizens from the same obligation. Even federal judges, mar- 
shals, clerks, and revenue officers resigned their trusts. Intimidation 
deterred loyal persons from accepting the offices thus rendered va- 
cant. So the most important faculties of the federal government 
in those States abruptly ceased. The resigning federal agents, if 
the expression may be used, attorned to the revolutionary authori- 
ties, and delivered up to them public funds and other property’ and 
possessions of large value. The federal government had, through a 
long series of years, been engaged in building strong fortifications, 
a navy-yard, arsenals, mints, | treasuries, and other public edifices, 
not in any case for use against those States, but chiefly for their 
protection and convenience. These had been unsuspectingly left 
either altogether or imperfectly garrisoned or guarded, and they 
fell, with little resistance, into the hands of the revolutionary party. 
A general officer of the army gave up to them a large quantity of 
military stores and other property, disbanded the troops under his 
command, and sent them out of the territory of the disatfected 
States. 

“It may be stated, perhaps without giving just offence, that the 
most popular motive in these discontents was an apprehension of 
designs, on the part of the incoming federal administration, hostile 
to the institution of domestic slav ery in the States where it is tol- 
erated by the local constitutions and laws. That institution, and 
the class which especially cherishes it, are not confined to the 
States which have revolted, but they exist in the eight other so- 

called slave States; and these, for that reason, sympathize pro- 
foundly with the revolutionary movement. Sympathies and appre- 
hensions of this kind have, for an indefinite period, entered into 
the bases of political parties throughout the whole country, and 
thus considerable masses of persons, whose ultimate loyalty could 
not be doubted, were found, even in the free States, either jus- 
tifying, excusing, or palliating the movement toward disunion 
in the seceding States. The party which was dominant in the 
federal government during the period of the last administration 
embraced, practically, and held in unreserved communion, all dis- 
unionists and sympathizers. It held the executive administration. 
The Secretaries of the Treasury, War, and the Interior were dis- 
unionists. The same party held a large majority of the Senate, 
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and nearly equally divided the House of Representatives. Dis- 
affection lurked, if it did not openly avow itself, in every depart- 
ment and in every bureau, in every regiment and in ev ery ship-of- 
war; in the post-office and in the custom- house, and in every 
legation and consulate from London to Calcutta. Of four thousand 
four hundred and seventy officers in the public service, civil and 
military, two thousand one hundred and fifty-four were representa- 
tives of States where the revolutionary movement was openly ad- 
vocated and urged, even if not actually organized. Our system 
being so completely federative and representative, no provision had 
ever been made, perhaps none ever could have been made, to an- 
ticipate this strange and unprecedented disturbance. The people 
were shocked by successive and astounding developments of what 
the statute book distinctly pronounced to be sedition and treason, 
but the magistracy was demoralized and the laws were powerless. 
By degrees, however, a better sentiment revealed itself. The ex- 
ecutive administration hesitatingly, in part, reformed itself. The 
capital was garrisoned; the new President came in unresisted, and 
soon constituted a new and purely loyal administration. They 
found the disunionists perseveringly engaged in raising armies and 
laying sieges around national fortifications situate within the ter- 
ritory of the disaffected States. The federal marine seemed to 
have been scattered everywhere except where its presence was 
necessary, and such of the milit ary forces as were not in the re- 
mote States and Territories were held back from ac tivity by vague 
and mysterious armistices which had been informally contracted 
by the late President, or under his authority, with a view to post- 
pone conflict until impracticable concessions to disunion should be 
made by Congress, or at least until the waning term of his admin- 
istration should reach its appointed end. Commissioners who had 
been sent by the new confederacy were already at the capital de- 
manding recognition of its sovereignty and a partition of the 
national property and domain. The treasury, depleted by robbery 
and peculation, was exhausted, and the public credit was pros- 
trate. 

“It would be very unjust to the American people to suppose 
that this singular and unhappy condition of things indicated any 
extreme favor or toleration of the purpose of a permanent disso- 
lution of the Union. On the contrary, disunion at the very first 
took on a specious form, and it afterwards made its way by ingeni- 
ous and seductive devices. It inculeated that the Union is a 
purely voluntary connection, founded on the revocable assent of the 
several States; that secession, in the case of great popular discon- 
tent, would induce consultation and reconciliation, and so that 
revolution, instead of being war, is peace, and disunion, instead of 
being dissolution, is union. Though the ordinances of secession in 
the seceding States were carried through impetuously, without de- 
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liberation, and even by questionable majorities, yet it was plausi- 
bly urged that the citizens who had remained loyal to the Union 
might wisely acquiesce, so as ultimately to moderate and control 
the movement, and in any event that if war should ensue, it would 
become a war of sections, and not a social war, of all others, and 
especially in those States, the form of war most seriously to be 
deprecated. It being assumed that peaceful separation is in har- 
mony with the Constitution, it was urged as a consequence that 
coercion would, therefore, be unlawful and tyrannical; and this 
prine iple was even pushed so far as to make the defensive retain- 
ing by the federal government of its position within the limits of 
the sec eding States, or where it might seem to overawe or in- 
timidate them, an act of such forbidden coercion. Thus it hap- 
pened that for a long time, and in very extensive districts even, 
fidelity to the Union manifested itself by demanding a surrender 
of its powers and possessions, and compromises with or immunity 
toward those who were engaged in overthrowing it by armed force. 
Disunion under these circumstances rapidly matured. On the other 
hand, the country was bewildered. For the moment even loyal 
citizens fell naturally into the error of inquiring how the fearful 
state of things had come about, and who was responsible for it, 
thus inviting a continuance of the controversy out of which it had 
arisen, rather than rallying to the duty of arresting it. Disunion, 
sustained only by passion, made haste to attain its end. Union, 
on the contrary, required time, because it could only appeal to 
reason, and reason could not be heard until excitement should in 
some degree subside. Military spirit is an element always ready 
for revolution. It has a fuller development in the disaffected than 
in the loyal States. Thousands of men have already banded them- 
selves as soldiers in the cause of disunion, while the defenders of 
the Union, before resorting to arms, everywhere wait to make sure 
that it cannot be otherwise preserved. Even this cautious and pa- 
cific, yet patriotic disposition has been misunderstood and perverted 
by faction to encourage disunion. 
* % & * a % * * * * 

“The President neither looks for nor apprehends any actual 
and permanent dismemberment of the American Union, especially 
by a line of latitude. The improvement of our many channels of 
intercourse, and the perfection of our scheme of internal exchanges, 
and the incorporation of both of them into a great system of 
foreign commerce, concurring with the gradual abatement of the 
force of the only existing cause of alienation, have carried us 
already beyond ‘the danger of disunion in that form. The so- 
called Confederate States, therefore, in the opinion of the Presi- 
dent, are attempting what’ will prove a physical impossibility. 
Necessarily they build the structure of their new goverment upon 
the same principle by which they seek to destroy the Union, 
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namely, the right of each individual member of the confederacy 
to withdraw from it at pleasure and in peace. A government thus 
constituted could neither attain the consolidation necessary for 
stability, nor guarantee any engagements it might make with cred- 
itors or other nations. The movement, therefore, i in the opinion 
of the President, tends directly to anafchy i in the seceding States, 
as similar movements in similar circumstances have already re- 
sulted in Spanish America, and especially in Mexico. He believes, 
nevertheless, that the citizens of those States, as well as the citizens 
of the other States, are too intelligent, considerate, and wise to 
follow the leaders to that disastrous end. or these reasons he 
would not be disposed to reject a cardinal doyma of theirs, namely, 
that the federal government could not reduce the seceding States to 
obedience by conquest, even although he were disposed to question that 
proposition. But, in fact, the President willingly accepts it as true. 
Only an imperial or despotic government could subjugate thor- 

oughly disaffected and insurrectionary members of the State. This 
federal republican system of ours is of all forms of government the 
very one which is most unfitted for such a labor. Happily, how- 
ever, this is only an imaginary defect. The system has within it- 
self adequate, peaceful, conservative, and recuperative forces. Firm- 
ness on the part of the government in maintaining and preserving 
the public institutions and property, and in executing the laws 
where authority can be exercised without waging war, combined 
with such measures of justice, moderation, and forbearance as will 
disarm reasoning opposition, will be sufficient to secure the public 
safety until returning reflection, concurring with the fearful expe- 
rience of social evils, the inevitable fruits of faction, shall bring 
the recusant members cheerfully back into the family, which, after 
all, must prove their best and happiest, as it undeniably is their 
most natural home. The Constitution, of the United States pro- 
vides for that return by authorizing Congress, on application to be 
made by a certain majority of the States, to assemble a national 
convention, in which the organic law can, if it be needful, be re- 
vised so as to remove all real obstacles to a reunion, so suitable to 
the habits of the people, and so eminently conducive to the com- 
mon safety and welfare. 

“ Keeping that remedy steadily in view, the President, on the 
one hand, will not suffer the federal authority. to fall into abeyance, 
nor will he, on the other, aggravate existing evils by attempts at 
coercion which must assume the form of direct war against any of 
the revolutionary States. If, while he is pursuing this course 
commended as it is by prudence as well as patriotism, the scourge 
of civil war for the first time in our history must fall upon our 
country during the term of his administration, that calamity will 
then have come through the agency, not of the government, but of 
those who shall have chosen to be its armed, open, and irreconci- 
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lable enemies; and he will not suffer himself to doubt that when 
the value of the imperilled Union shall be brought in that fearful 
manner home to the business and the bosoms of the American 
people, they will, with an unanimity that shall vindicate their wis- 
dom and their virtue, rise up and save it.” 

* * * *  * * * . * * 

“ Nevertheless, all the world know what are the resources of the 
United States, and that they are practically unencumbered as well 
as inexhaustible. It would be easy, if it would not seem in- 
vidious, to show that whatever may be the full development of 
the disunion movement, those resources will not be seriously di- 
minished, and that the revenues and credit of the Union, unsur- 
passed in any other country, are adequate to every emergency that 
ean occur in our own. Nor will the political commotions which 
await us sensibly disturb the confidence of the people in the sta- 
bility of the government. It has been necessary for us to learn, 
perhaps the instruction has not come too soon, that vicissitudes are 
incident to our system and our country, as they are to all others. 
The panic which that instruction naturally produced is nearly past. 
What has hitherto been most needful for the reinvigoration of au- 
thority is already occurring. The aiders, abettors, and sympa- 
thizers with disunion, partly by their own choice and partly through 
the exercise of the public will, are falling out from the civil depart- 
ments of the government as well as from the army and the navy. 
The national legislature will no longer be a distracted council. 
Our representatives in foreign courts and ports will henceforth 
speak only the language of loyalty to their country, and of confi- 
dence in its institutions and its destiny.” 


This letter, we must bear in mind, was written for the 
private instruction of Mr. Adams, who is told that he is 
not expected to communicate it to the government to which 
he is accredited, and we may therefore conclude that it is a 
frank and truthful statement of the real views and policy 
of the Administration, at least up to last December, when 
the Secretary selec ted it for publication ; it may or must 
be regarded as official and authentic. On the historical 
sketch of the rise and progress of the rebellion with which 
it sets out, we have little to say, except the Secretary shows 
in it that he fails to ay yrehend or appreciate its real cause. 
The real cause of the Rebe llion had, no doubt, a close rela- 
tion to slavery, so close, that if there had been no negro 
slavery in the land it would never have oceurred ; but, at 
bottom, the cause was not, as the Secretar y supposes, the ran- 
cor of a defeated political party, but the increasing power of 
centralized Democracy at the North, and its alleged tendency 
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to substitute for constitutional government the arbitrary will 
or caprice of the majority for the time. The Southern 
statesmen, for there were statesmen, as we have learned 
there are generals, at the South, believed that this sort of 
democracy w: as becoming the political order in nearly all the 
non-slav eholding Ste tes, and they saw, or thought the »y SAW, 
in the growth of ‘the Republican party, hardly less democratic 
than the so-called Democratic party itself, and in the elee- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln, a sure indication that it might soon 
be transferred from the States to the nation, placing the 
whole republic at the mercy of an accidental majority, with 
no safeguards for the rights and liberties of minorities. 
Jeing themselves in a minority the moment parties should 
be determined by geographic ‘al lines, and having a peculiar 
institution to protect, hateful to Northern “democracy, 
and condemned by the public sentiment of Christendom, 
they were naturally more alive to this, and more ready to 
resist it, than were the people and politicians of the Free 
States. The Southern States were constitutional, not dem- 
ocratie, and the real cause of the Rebellion, as it stood in 
their minds, is to be sought in the determination to sustain 
constitutionalism against democracy. They having become 
unable any longer, through ordinary political action, or 
through the ballot-box, to control the Northern Democrac Y, 
and determined never to be governed by it, thought they 
had no alternative left but to secede and cut themselves 
loose from it. This is the simple, truthful explanation of 
the Southern Rebellion, and the issue it wished submitted 
to the arbitrament of arms was not slave labor or free 
labor, but constitutionalism ‘or democracy. 

We have for ourselves, we grant, been always unwilling to 
meet the Rebellion on this issue, or as an issue between 
constitutionalism and centralized democracy. We are per- 
sonally, and always have been, opposed to that democracy, 
and in favor of constitutionalism, and hence the reason 
why, till we saw the danger to American unity and nation- 
ality, we have always in our political sy mpathies been with 
the South rather than with the North. We defend, and 
always have defended, constitutionalism against democracy, 
and maintained that our system of gove rnment is not a pure 
democracy; but we pr efer, first of all the nation, and demand 
the preservation of its unity and integrity. These gone, all 
is gone; but so long as the nation remains, and especially 
a nation constituted like ours, which provides constitution- 
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ally for the amendment of its government, we can correct 
through legal modes of action ‘the political tendencies that 
are opposed to the national weal. We have opposed the 
Southern movement not as a movement against centralized 
democracy, but as a movement against American nation- 
ality, represented by the Federal government ; and we re- 
gret that the Administration did not meet the controversy as 
one between national sovereignty and state sovereignty. 
The next thing we take up in the Secret ary s letter is the 
confession that our government is a “ fobenntives govern- 
ment.” “yi ‘alls it “ our federative system.” ‘ True,” he 
says, “ we are a nation, but we are states also.” If we are 
federative i. ites, a “ede ration, or confederation, how can we 
be politically a nation? There are and can be no federa- 
tive bonds between different parts of one and the same na- 
tion. <A federation is a league of different nations or 
sovereigns, who, bound together only by federative bonds, 
are not, and cannot be, politically one nation. Here the 
Secretary, on behalf of the Administration, concedes in the 
outset the fundamental principle of the secessionists, and 
gives up, if he did but know it, the right of the Federal 
government to coerce the seceding States into submission ; 
tor he will find in the record of the federation or compact 
no authority given by the contracting parties to coerce a 
seceding member. Secession may, indeed, be a breach of 
faith, but the Union provides no remedy. “All public offi- 
cers, as well as all citizens, owe,” says the Secretary, “ not 
only allegiance to the Union, but allegiance also to the 
States in which they reside.” If the sovereignty inheres 
in the States, as it must if the Union is a federation or 
league of sovereigns, “a federative sy stem,” the allegiance 
of the federal officer and of the citizen is due primarily to 
the State, and allegiance to the State must override that to 
the Union, and then secession is — But this double 
allegiance is an absurdity. No man can owe allegiance 
to two sovereigns at one and the same dion: and allegiance 
is due only to the sovereign. If the State is sovereign, I 
owe it allegiance, and obedie nee to the Union, so long as it 
commands me to obey it, and no longer. If the Union is 
sovereign, or rather if the United States, as one political 
people, is sovereign, then I owe it allegiance, and only 
obedience, within the limits it allows, to the State in which 
I reside. Tf the first alternative is adopted, the Southerners 
in arms against the Union are not rebels, but loyal citizens, 
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for they are evidently acting under the authority of their 
respective States, whatever may be pretended to the contrary, 
“me you can rightfully wage only a defensive war against 
them: If the latter alternative be accepted, the Federal 
government, as holding in trust the sov ereignty of the na- 
tion, has not only the right, but is bound in duty to treat 
them as rebels, and to reduce them to their allegiance e, if 
able, whether they act or do not act under State authority, 
whether they be individuals or States. 

The Secretary should, as a good logician or as a sound 
statesman, have taken one ground or the other; but, un- 
happily, he has tried to take neither and to take bo h, and 
alternately asserts and denies both national sovereignty and 
state sovereignty. Thus (p. 71) he calls the people of the 
Southern states that had already seceded, “our misguided 
* * * * fellow citizens.” And again (p. 76), he says to 
Mr. Adams, * You will * * * * remember that those States 
are now, as they always heretofore have been, and, notwith- 
standing their temporary self-delusion, they must continue 
to be, equal and honored members of this Federal Union; 
and that their citizens, throughout all political misunder- 
standings and alienations, still are and always must be our 
kindred and countrymen.” If our countrymen and fellow- 
citizens, notwithstanding secession, the United States is one 
sovereign nation or politic val people; if the States, notwith- 
standing their sec ession, are still honored members of this 
Federal Union, the Union is no political sovereignty, and 
the States, by claiming and exercising sovereignty in sece- 
ding from it and arming against it, do nothing incompatible 
with it! Yet Mr. Seward is a great man, an able diploma- 
tist, and a profound statesman—“a philosophic statesman.” 
If the states are sovereign, the Union is not; if the Union, 
or the United States, is sovereign, the states are not. If the 
States are sovereign, and their citizens owe them allegiance, 
then the States that have seceded are no longer members— 
honored or dishonored—of “this federal Union;” nor are 
their citizens our fellow-citizens or countrymen, whether 
misguided or not misguided. If they are, then the sove- 
reignty is in the United States, and there is no allegiance, 
though, while they remain in the Union and perform its 
constitutional functions, there may be obedience on the part 
of the citizen to the states. We owe no divided allegiance, 
for sovereignty is not divisible. Even under feudalism there 
was no divided allegiance, for allegiance, strictly speaking, 
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was always due only to the national sovereign, the real lord 
paramount, from whom all grants of fiefs to inferior lords 
emanated, and to whom they lapsed on forfeiture. 

The Administration had but one of two grounds to take, 
either that of State sovereignty or that of National sovereign- 
ty. If it took that of State sovereignty, it would have been 
obliged, at best, to say with Mr. Buchanan. “Secession is 
wrong, but the Gov ernment has no right to coerce a State.’ 
If it “‘Ineant to take a ground on whiet h it could pronounce 
secession rebellion, and assert its right to suppress it by force 
of arms, it must have clearly and distinc tly taken the ground 
of plenary national sovereignty—that the people ‘of the 
United States are, always s have ‘been, and alw ays intend to 
be one sovereign politic cal people ; and that the States that 
secede rebel against the sovereign, and cease to exist as 
states, for they “have no longer any legitimate state authori- 
ty. On no other ground could it “justity a resort to arms to 
bring back the sec eding States, and re-establish the authority 
of the Federal gov ernment over the whole Union. On any 
other ground, the war, if war there should be, though con- 
ducted by the Federal government, would not be a war be- 
tween the National government and its rebellious subjects 
or provinces, but a war between states; in fact, simply a war 
between the Northern states and the & Southern states—a war 
which on no legal principles could for a moment be justified. 
The Secretary of State seems to have had some suspicion of 
this, and, being himself half State sovereignty and half Na- 
tional sovereignty, or, rather, a little more state than national 
sovereignty, le ventures to propose only a half war; shrinks 
from open, decided, vigorous war, for the suppression of the 
Rebellion, and trusts for the rest to “the expectancy treat- 
ment,” as we believe the doctors call it. It was neither to 
be war nor peace. Secession was neither to be accepted nor 
rejected, but a little of both. Thus he says: “The system” 
—our federal republican system—‘has within itself ade- 
quate peac ‘eful, conservative, recupe ‘ative forces. Firmness 
on the part of the government in maintaining and preserv- 
ing the public institutions and property, and in executing 
the laws where authority can be exercised without waging 
war, combined with such measures of justice, moderation 
and forbearance as will disarm reasoning opposition, will be 
sufticient to secure the public safety until returning reflec- 
tion, concurring with the fearful experience of social evils, 
the inevitable fruits of faction, shall bring the recusants 
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cheerfully back into the family which, after all, must prove 
their best and happiest, as it undeniably is their most natu- 
ral home.” The rhetoric of this passage is unexceptionable ; 
but only think of a secretary of state w vriting such a sentence 
only two days before the attac k on Sumter, and i imagine his 
remarkable credulity, or still more remarkable reticence. 
Nearly eighteen months have passed away since this was 
written, and we can now see, if we could not at the time, 
how weak and unsubstantial was the “expectant” policy 
(through Mr. Seward’s influence) adopted by the Adminis- 
tration, and which up to this time it has app: arently retained. 
It was to wait the effect of the peaceful and conservative forces 
of the constitution. The government was not to wage war, 
but to act simply on the defensive. In aceordance wi ith this 
policy, though the government has had, first and last, about 
thirteen hundred thousand men under arms, and an almost 
unlimited amount of credit, we may safely assert that, up 
to this time, it has not waged war, and as safely assert it has 
never for a moment intended to wage war against the Rebel- 
lion. The Administration never believed itself able, and 
never intended to suppress the insurrection by force of arms; 
and the troops it has called out and armed have been, we 
may safely assume, only to de fend itself and to protect ‘the 
public institutions and property. 

Do we go too far? Hear Mr. Seward again: “ The Presi- 
dent would not be disposed to rejec t a cardinal dogma of 
theirs (the Secessionists’), that the Federal Government could 
not reduce the seceding States to obedience by conquest, 
even although he were disposed to question that proposition. 

Sut in fact the President willingly accepts it as true. Only 
an imperial or a despotic government could mie 
thoroughly disaffected and insurrectionary members of : 
state.” This explains all that has been hitherto mysterious 
in political sympathies, and in the conduct of the war. 
Every Northern press with Southern proclivities has been 
loud in praise of the President, and especially of the accom- 
plished Secretary of State, and the men really in earnest to 
save the integrity of the national! terri tory and to suppress 
the rebellion, have been cried down as Abolitionists, and 
enemies of the Administration. Every commanding officer 
in the army who has showed that he believed the govern- 
ment wished war to be waged in earnest, has been snubbed 
or relieved of his command, and one who better understood, 
or was more willing to conform to the policy of the govern- 
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ment, was put in his egy Rear-Admiral Stringham is 
placed on the retired list, because he was too active—too 
much in earnest—and did too much to suit the Administra- 
tion. Frémont, whether a great general or not, was relieved 
not for military blunders or exe eptionable financial opera- 
tions, but because he showed himself disposed to take the war 
seriously, and not as a make-believe, or simple sham. By 
earnest national men, General Halleck has been censured 
for his military fiasco at Corinth, but it is evident that he 
satisfied the Administration, for it has promoted him to the 
chief command of all the land forces of the republic. Great 
complaints have been made of General McClellan, for his 
failure to take Richmond, but he undoubtedly fulfilled the 
expectations of the Administration, for it has promoted him 
to the chiet command under General Halleck, and made 
him substantially military dictator. Generals who make 
war in earnest and win victories, are not the Generals the 
Administration honors, because it is not waging war against 
the Rebellion, and is only protecting itself, “the public. insti- 
tutions and property.” The matter is plain. The Adminis- 
tration never intended and never believed itself able to put 
the Rebellion down by force of arms, and hence it does right 
to count the campaigns of its generals ending in defeat suc- 

cessful and victorious. Halleck we have no doubt would 
have captured Beauregard’s army, and McClellan Johnston’s 
and Jackson’s, and entered Richmond, if the Administration 
had seriously wished it; but to have done so, might have 
interfered with its policy, irritated our “ misguided citizens” 

in the seceding States, and indicated the intention to “ re- 
duce them to obedience by conquest.” 

We do not misrepresent the Administration, if we can be- 
lieve its own official exposition of its polic: 5 and trust the 
logic of its own official acts. It began by avowing that it could 
not, at least did not propose to reduce the seceding States 
to obedience by conquest, and that it did propose ‘to do it 
“ without waging war” against them, and up to this day it 
has not w aged war agi 1inst them. When, after the fall of 
Sumter, it called out the militia to the number of seventy- 
five thousand, it avowedly did it only to protect the national 

capital, and if it had proposed any thing more, it would 
have called out two hundred thousand instead of merely 
seventy-five thousand men. In the interview with the 
mayor of Baltimore, the governor of Maryland, and other 
commissioners, after the attack in Baltimore on the Massa- 
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chusetts Sixth, both the President and the Secretary of 
State assured them that the troops were called out solely to 
defend the national capital, not to invade Virginia or to 
make war on the sec eding States. When Congress met, and 
resolved that the Rebellion must be put down by force, and 
voted five hundred thousand men, and five hundred millions 
of dollars for that purpose, nothing came of it. The Admin- 
istration raised the men, spent the money, and made no at- 
tack, if we except that of Ball’s Bluff. It is idle to throw 
on General McClellan the blame of lying before Washington 
for ten montis doing nothing. If the administration had 
wished him to move during that time he would have moved, 
or it would have removed him. It was in accordance with 
the open avowed policy of the Administration, that he should 
not move or fight, unless attacked. The expeditions, partly 
land and partly naval, to the coast of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, to New Orleans, up the Tennessee and Cum- 
berland rivers, and down the Mississippi, were political and 
commercial rather than military expeditions, designed on 
the one hand to open Southern ports to trade, so as to lessen 
the clamor of foreigners against the blockade, and on the 
other, to secure an outlet for cotton to feed our own mannu- 
facturés, and by the presence of Union troops to enable the 
Union men to rally again under the old flag, and give to 
Mr. Seward an opportunity to verify the wisdom of his 
“expectant treatment” of the case. General Sherman, 
who had*the command at Hilton Head, tells us that he was 
positively forbidden to make a lodgment on the mainland, 
or to attack either Charleston or Savannah; and General 
Burnside was never intrusted with a force sutticient to do 
more in North Carolina than to capture a few places, open a 
ort, and guard tlie coast. The same may be said of General 
ei dng He m: iy, by the aid of the navy, hold New Orleans 
a few weeks longer, but he can do little exe ept issue orders 
and quarrel with the Secesh ladies of the city. The only se- 
rious fighting brought on by the Union forces, has been in 
Missouri, Kentucky, and Tennessee—in Missouri and Ken- 
tucky, to expel the Rebels from two states, assumed not to 
have seceded, and inTennessee and North Alabama, as neces- 
sary to protect Kentucky, and therefore within the proper 
defensive warfare which the Administration was carr vying on. 
If there has been any thing more, it has been to amuse and 
pacify the national party in the loyal States, and nothing 
has come of it. <A little war the Administration has been 
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obliged to give us in order to satisfy the war party, but it 
has taken care that it should dothe Rebels no serious harm. 

We are bound to exonerate the army, and we insist that 
it must not be made the scape-goat of the sins of the Admin- 
istration. We insist that our commanding generals shall 
not, till further evidence is furnished than any now before 
the public, be accused of incompetency, disloy: alty, indiffer- 
ence, or neglect. We will not allow that we have not as 
good generals, as scientific, as accomplished, as brave, and 
as heroic as any the Rebels have. The fault is not in them ; 
it is in the policy of the Administration, and which has 
been obstinately adhered to in spite of warnings, in spite of 
experience, till the national cause is well-nigh desperate, if 
not absolutely beyond hope. Those who do not like the 
manner in which the war ie been conducted, and who are 
dissatisfied with its results thus far, should accuse the Ad- 
ministration, chiefly Mr. Seward, the chief author of the 
policy the Administration adopted in the outset, not the 
army, for the war has been conducted in strict logical ac- 
cordance with that policy. It would have been incompat- 
ible with that policy, as with the theory of the government 
set forth by Mr Seward, to have made a vigorous attack 
on the enemy, or for any general commanding to have fol- 
lowed up any advantage he might happen to gain and 
secure a real victory. We do not pretend that our generals 
have always received specific and minute directions from 
the Administration to conduct the war so as to have it fail, 
but we do say that the best generals in the world could not 
have conducted it in accordance with the policy of the gov- 
ernment without failing. The good general is governed by 
the policy of the administration, and when that policy is 
incompatible with military suecess, succeed he cannot. 
The wisdom or unwisdom of the policy of the administra- 
tion is no concern of his as a military man, and his simple 
business is to conform to it. The policy of the administra- 
tration controls his military operations, even when he is not 
conscious of it, and affects his disposition and management 
of his forces before the battle, if not on the battle-field. 

We do not deny that at a later day than the date of the 
letter we have referred to, the Administration accepted civil 
war, but we do deny that there is any evidence that it has 
ever contemplated ending the controversy by conquest, or 
the exertion of military force. The Secret ury writes to Mr. 
Adams again, June 8, 1861: 
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“ This government insists, as all the world might have known, that 
it must and would, under all circumstances, insist, on the integrity 
of the Union, as the chief element of national life. Since, after 
trials of every form of forbearance and conciliation, it has been 
rendered certain and apparent that this paramount and vital object 
can be saved only by our acceptance of civil war as an indispensa- 
ble condition, that condition, with all its hazards and deplorable 
evils, has not been declined. The acceptance, however, is attended 
with a strong desire and fixed purpose that the war shall be as short 
and accompanied by as little suffering as possible.” _p. 100. 


Here the Administration accepts, no doubt, the civil war, 
but under two mutually incompatible restrictions, “ with a 
strong desire and a fixed purpose that the war shall be as 
short and accompanied with as little suffering as possible.” 
To be a short war it is necessary that it should be as vigor- 
ous and accompanied with as much suffering to the enemy 
as is possible under the laws of civilized warfare. The 
very purpose of war is to inflict the greatest damage, and 
therefore the greatest suffering possible on the enemy in the 
shortest time possible, to compel him to submit. Wise na- 
tions never make war a suit inchancery. War means dam- 
age, means suffering, means killing and wounding, mang- 
ling by the most destructive engines that can be inv ented, 
and the more destructive it is, the greater the horrors and 
sufferings that accompany it, the sooner must it end. Mr. 
Seward’s policy of conducting a war with the least possible 
amount of suffering to the enemy, which we take it is what 
he means, is the policy y of a sentimental, and therefore of a 
cruel civilian, not of a soldier. Yet this policy explains the 
exceeding care taken by our commander in Virginia to do 
as little harm and afford as much protection to the Rebels as 
possible, unless when’ obliged to repel attacks. He has 
been blamed for that, but we may be sure that he was only 

varrying out the policy of the Administration, or as we say 
in this city, of “the ring.” 


Pacere subjectis, et debellare superbos, 


is a maxim we understand, and are always prepared to act 
on. When anenemy has thrown down his arms and submit- 
ted, he is an enemy no longer; he is our friend and brother, and 
as such we clasp him to our bosom. But as long as he resists, 
as long as his arm is upraised against us, ours is upraised 
against him, to deal him, if possible, a blow that fells him to 
the ground. Mr. Seward’s humanity has proved to be the 
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most terrible inhumanity towards our own army, and if a 
little of that indignation which he has had the dexterity to 
turn against the Secretary of War were turned against him- 
self, no injustice would be done. 

But in accepting the civil war forced upon it, nothing 
proves that the Administration has ever conducted the 
war with a view of ending the controversy by military 
success. Its theory of the national government is that of 
a federative or federal U nion, a “ Confederation,” and its 
concession that allegiance is due to the State as well as to 
the nation, deprives itof all solid ground on which to defend 
its right to attempt it, while it expressly avows that it cannot 
do it, if it would, for our federal Republican system is “ un- 
fitted” for such a task. It is true Mr. Seward tells Mr. Ad- 
ams that he will not be expected to promulgate these views, 
but we have the right to make use of them, since they are 
officially published to the world by himself. Besides, all 
the official acts of the government, its mode of conducting 
the war, its studious avoidance of seizing the strategic points 
in the enemy’s country, and its careful forbearance to follow 
up any military advantage it happens to gain, all indicate 
that it relies on political manipulations in the last resort to 
effect a reconciliation. Mr. Seward appears from first to 
last to have looked upon the controversy as in its nature an 
ordinary struggle between two political parties for power or 

lace, and to be settled as political controversies have usually 
+g settled in our country, by conciliation, compromise 
and the returning patriotism and good sense of both parties. 
Tle does not appear to have as yet given up the conviction 
that there is a strong Union party in the seceding States, 
kept down by the intimidation and tyranny of a domin ant 
rn Fa through which, when that faction is weakened « 

exhausted by the war, hea can operate to reestablish the au- 
thority of the Union. No hope isor can be more fallacious. 
There is no Union party worth speaking of in a single seced- 
ed State, and it is doubtful, if there could be a free vote to- 
day in Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri, whether those 
states themselves would not secede by triumphant majorities. 
Certainly their sympathies are strongly with the Southern 
cause, and in not one of them is the loy al part able, unassisted, 
to hold the disloyal part in subjection. The Ac lministration 
has all along acted on the unfoyinded assumption that the se- 
cessionists are only a faction. They are no faction in their 
States, but the people. The Southern people are substan- 
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tially a unit against us, and never at any moment, since the 
secession of South Yarolina, was it possible by any political 
concessions or manipulations to keep them in the Union 
with the North, so long as the North adhered to its central- 
ized democracy, or rem: rained, t so to spe: “ak, unsouthernized. 
The Administration had, on coming into power, but one 
of two courses to take, either frankly to accept state sover- 
eignty, and let the seceded States go in peace and form an 
independent nation, or confederation of sovereign states, for 
themselves and by themselves; or else to take with equal 
frankness, the ground of full national sovereignty, and to 
use all the forces at its command to coerce the rebellious 
States into submission. The former was asked by the South, 
the latter, with a few dissenters, was demanded by the North. 
Mr. Seward. by his timidity, his weakness, his lack of back- 
.bone, as well his cowardic ve, and his failure to compre- 
hend the real nature of the controversy, had so involved 
the matter that Mr. Lincoln no doubt felt that he eould 
venture safely to take neither alternative ; and his Admin- 
istration up to this d: ay has been rendered disgraceful by a 
miserable attempt to ride astride of both. It has neither ac- 
cepted State sovereignty nor national sovereignty, nor fully 
and frankly either peace or war; but a little of each, just 
enough to irritate both parties without satisfying either. It 
has not dared acce pt national sovereignty, w ith all its logical 
consequences s and duties, for that might have irritated its im- 
aginary Union friends at the South, all State sove reignty men, 
and interfered with its plans of future reconciliation: ‘and it 
has not dared to deny it, for that would have brought down 
upon it, with a few individual exceptions, twenty millions 
ot people i in the loyal States. It has therefore neither pre- 
served peace by consenting to an amicable adjustment of 
the secession quéstion, nor has it preserved the honor and 
integrity of the Union by war pr osecuted on war prine iples. 
It has sought to pacify the national party by raising large 
armies, and the State sov ereignty party by conducting the 
war on peace principles. The result has been, as might 
have been expected, the squandering of the national resour- 
ces, the loss of half a million of as fine troops as the world 
ever saw, the revival of political and partisan rivalries and 
animosities, a division of the people, the disaffection of 
the army, the personal jealoustes and rivalries of its superior 
officers, and the advance of the enemy into the loyal States, 
with no organized forces to resist them. This at the time 
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we are writing, 9th of September, is the plain, unvarnished 
picture of what the Seward policy has brought us to in 
eighteen months, and yet at this date the President retains 
him in his cabinet, and refuses to change his ruinous policy. 
There is no question of Mr. Seward’s loyal intentions, and 
earnest and laborious efforts to compose our troubles. and 
to secure the national life and territory ; but the habits of 
his mind are such as to lead him to believe it hardly passes 
for any but himself to save us from destruction, ‘to expect 
salvation from any thing but those political manipulations 
of which his friend Weed is master, or to desire it, unless the 
glory of it redounds to himself, and therefore not to be ef- 
fected by energetic military operations. Indeed he is no 
friend of the military. Doubtless because he feels that he 
has none of the elements of the soldier in himself. He says, 
in the letter already quoted from so often, “ Military spirit 
is an element always ready for revolution. It has fuller 
development in the disaffected than in the loyal States. 
That the military spirit has been more cultivated in the 
Southern than in the Northern states, is no doubt the fact, 
but that is because the Southern states, on this as on some 
other points, have observed the conditions of a free and living 
people better than have the Northern. No people that neg- 
lects or despises the military spirit is destined to a long life 
or a really glorious career. The military spirit is an essential 
element of national greatness. It has ‘been the fault of the 
loyal States, especially of the Eastern and Middle sections, 
that they have, ever since the war of 1812, underrated and 
decried the military spirit, and neglected, to a fearful ex- 
tent, military education and organization. The shopkeeper, 
the lawyer, the pettifogger, has been held in far higher 
honor than the soldier. 0 represent the military spirit as 
being “tan element alw ays ready for revolution,” is to show 
a reckless contempt of ex en and disregard of human 
nature. China has less of the military spirit ‘than any other 
nation reckoned as civilized; and in no country of which 
we have any knowledge have revolutions been so common 
or so disastrous during the last eighteen hundred years. 
Revolutions in modern times are pre-eminently the work of 
small lawyers, journalists, politicians, civilians all,—seldom 
if ever of the : army. The Spirit of the army is alws ays con- 
servative; for the soldier is prepared to command by being 
first taught and habituated to obey. The army is an ele- 
ment of strength and stability, and the habits acquired by 
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thorough military training are precisely those our people 
have most lacked, and are most in need of to preserve and 
improve the heritage of freedom and law transmitted to them 
by our brave and heroic fathers. If we had had more of 
the military spirit among us, our politicians would have 
been less craven-hearted before the bold and arrogant men of 
the South, and commanded their respect instead of incurr ing 
their contempt, Had the military spirit been duly cultiva- 
ted and honored in the free States, there never would have 
been any Southern secession or civil war between the Southern 
states and the United States. We repel with indignation, 
therefore, the groundless insinuation of the Secretary of State 
against the military spirit. 

We know that the army has been blamed, and our mili- 
tary academy has been assailed, because a certain number 
of officers of the army, on the breaking out of the Re- 
bellion resigned their commissions and took service with 
the secessionists. But out of over seven hundred commis- 
sioned officers, only one hundred and seventy-five, if we 
are rightly informed, have resigned in order to join the 
Rebels, and some of ‘the best and most loyal officers now 
in the national army, were born in States that have se- 
ceded. The army has been the most loyal class of the 
United States, and the only class that has not separated 
by a “line of latitude.” The officers who resigned, did 
so because their respective States seceded, and they felt 
themselves bound to do so by their state allegiance, asserted 
by state sovereignty—conceded, not denied at least, to a 
certain extent, by Mr. Seward; for he concedes that alle- 
gianc e is due to the state, and nowhere affirms that in case 
of conflict, the allegiance due to the state must give way to 
that due to the Union. On state sovereignty principles, on 
which this war has thus far been conducted on both sides, 
Generals Lee and Beauregard are as irreproachable in their 
loyalty as Generals Halleck and McClellan, equally as 
high-minded and as honorable gentlemen, and equally as 
untarnished in their military character. We hold them to 
be traitors and foresworn, because we deny state sovereign- 
ty, and maintain that allegiance is due only to the United 
States. But Mr. Seward cannot do so; and it is observable 
that he does not so call them, and that he speaks of the States 
that have seceded as still “equal and honored members of our 
federal Union,” and calls the people in arms against us our 
“ misguided fellow-citizens.” He, then, is the last man who 
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should reproach the army, or impeach the morality of the 
military academy at West Point. No higher- -toned morality 
is taught in any ‘college i in our country than in that academy, 

and not one of them has trained and’ sent out a larger body 
of high-minded and accomplished gentlemen. There is no 
class of educated men, equally numerous, in our community 
that can surpass, if it can equal, the officers of our army in 
the highest qualities of the gentleman, in their liberal feel- 
ings, in their love of order, and in their devotion to sound, 
conservative, political principles. If the class had been 
larger, or if there had been more civilians with its spirit, we 

should not have seen our government plundered by greedy 
and unscrupulous contractors, coining money out of the blood 
of our soldiers and the tears of widows and orphans; and 
if we had duly cultivated the military spirit, instead of 
stimulating to the highest degree possible, a morbid senti- 
mentality, always cruel, and destitute of honesty, our gov- 

ernment would not be now paying monthly for about double 
the number of volunteers it has in its service. One of the 
good results we have hoped from the present war is, that it 
would quicken the military spirit among us, bring the army 
into repute, and substitute to some extent in the American 
mind, the sense of honor and the love of glory, for habits of 
political huxtering, and the sordid love of gain. Our hope 
for the country is, under God, in the army, “and the infusion 
into the army ‘of the true military spirit ; we want the disci- 
line, the habits of obedience, and of command to be ac quired 
o us, with our social and political constitution, only in the 
army, in order to be a great people, to preserve our institu- 
tions and our liberties. 

We have spoken in a foregoing article of our blundering 
generalship; and in a purely military point of view, we 
have had little else than blundering, from the famous ‘boa 
constrictor, or anaconda strategy, dow n to the retreats of 
Pope before the rebels advancing on Washington. But we 
must remember that the war, from first to ‘last, has been 
conducted not on military principles, but subordinated 

to the political and diplomatic policy of the Secretary of 
State, and as the Administration retains in command the 
very generals the public regard as the most unlucky and 
the least trustworthy, it is only fair to the army to suppose 
that the whole responsibility rests on the Administration 
itself, and that those very generals have acquitted them- 
selves quite to its satisfaction, or at least to the satisfaction 
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of Mr. Seward, who, apparently, is afraid that, if the mili- 
tary should be successful, the glory of saving the national 
life would not redound to him, and make him our next 
President. Military success might take away his vocation, 
and put an end to the reign of pettifoggers and political 
tricksters, for which the capital of the Secretary’s native 
State is somewhat noted, and perhaps, also, to the enormous 
profligacy and corruption which has for some years been 
gaining ground in the National Government, as well as in 
several of the State Governments, in which some of Mr. 
Seward’s political friends, as well as enemies, are supposed 
to have had their full share. 

It is possible that-we do Mr. Seward injustice ; but it is 
a fact that all the friends of the nation who believe the 
nation can be saved only by military success, and the ear- 
nest and vigorous prosecution of the war on war principles, 
have found from the first Mr. Seward and his policy in their 
way, and him and his policy sustained by all the presses and 
men of doubtful loyalty at the North. Tow is it that all 
the enemies of those who are unquestionably in earnest to 
save the nation by prompt, vigorous, and decisive measures, 
are the friends of the Administration, and especially of Mr. 
Seward? The fact is unquestionable and suspicious, if there 
is any truth in the old saying, “ Birds of a feather flock 
together.” We would not insinuate that Mr. Seward is 
precisely a man of their sort; but he evidently is the man 
in the Administration who comes nearest to representing 
their views and wishes. He, we presume, courts them, for 
he doubtless holds that at this moment to support him is to 
support the Administration, and to support the Adminis- 
tration is to support the national cause ; but here is pre- 
cisely where the doubt or distrust begins. The precise 
doubt or distrust is that support of him is support of the 
Administration, or that the support of an Administration 
contrelled or controllable by him is support of the national 

vause. A large portion of the people, especially those 
the most earnest in defence of that cause, believe that he, 
by his timid, conciliatory, expectant polic: y, has endangered 
it, and made the Ac Iministration play into the hands of the 
enemy. Tere is the difficulty, and till he clears it up, con- 
fidence not only in him but in the Administration itself is 
shaken, if not lost, and eve ry move he makes only confirms 
the suspicions already entertained against him. As matters 
stand, we sce no way in which he can, even with the best in- 
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tentions in the world, serve the national cause, but by a speedy 
and voluntary retirement to private life in that delightful 
town of Auburn, once our own as well as his loved home. 
Mr. Seward owes much of the political consideration he 
has enjoyed to the position he early assumed on the negro 
question, and his enunciation from his place in the Senate 
of the “ Higher Law” doctrine, and from the hustings of 
the “irrepressible conflict” theory, two utterances which 
have made him both notorious and famous; yet he has been 
the first to quail before the slave power, and we find him 
as late as the 28th of last May, in a letter to Earl Russell, 
published in the newspapers, and which we presume to be 
substantially authentic, urging the British Ministry to with- 
draw its recognition of the Rebels as belligerents, among 
other reasons, because it tends to prolong the war, and if the 
war be prolonged, it will disturb the institution of slavery, 
and perhaps add to the evils of the present war those “ of a 
servile war.” The wonderful aptness of such an argument 
addressed to the British government opposed to slavery the 
world over, as is nearly the whole English nation, a diplo- 
mat less sagacious than Mr. Seward would have failed to 
perceive. But that is not the point. It proves that Mr. Sew- 
ard’s policy is, and all along has been, to preserve slavery, 
and to prevent the war from operating its ruin. He knows, 
the President knows, that if we had begun the war by lib- 
erating the slaves. as under the rights of war we could have 
done, the sympathy of all K urope would have been with us, 
and neither England nor France would ever have thought 
of mediation, far less of intervention. Yet he prefers to 
hazard foreign intervention to touching the institution of 
negro slavery. He even sent his friends Thurlow Weed 
and the Archbishop of New York abroad, to change, if pos- 
sible, European opinion on the subject of slavery, at least on 
the question of immediate emancipation, in this country ; 
and so far as the Archbishop is concerned, not without some 
success. A well known abolitionist in France has written, it 
is said, a letter to the President, urging him not under any 
circumstances to suffer himself to be driven into the adop- 
tion of immediate emancipation. That letter was virtually 
dictated by Mr. Seward, through his represents itive the 
Archbishop of New York, and we have the proof in a letter 
from a distinguished French gentleman, a friend of the 
President’s s correspondent, urging us not to insist on imme- 
diate emancipation, and assuring us that he doves so in con- 
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sequence of an interview with the Archbishop of New York. 
We know what was the sort of public opinion the Arch- 
bishop of New York labored while in Paris to manufacture, 
and nobody can doubt that it was the sort of public opinion 
Mr. Seward, who sent him, desired and approved. 

We need not revive here the discussion of the slavery 
question. We know that the majority of Congress and a 
large portion of the American people believe that this war 
cannot be prosecuted to a successful issue without detaching, 
by proffering them freedom, the negro population, whose 
labor now sustains the Rebellion. Yet to any measure of 
this sort we have found Mr. Seward a wily but steady op- 
ponent, and it is not too much to attribute it to his influ- 
ence that the law of the last session of Congress forever free- 
ing the slaves of the Rebels, was not broader and more effi- 
cient, and has not yet, even such as it is, been brought to 
the knowledge of the persons concerned by the proclama- 
tion of the President. Congress at its last session passed an 
emancipation act; it was approved by the President, and is 
now the law of the land; but it is suffered to stand on the 
statute book a dead letter. According to that law, all slaves 
of rebels, or of persons giving aid and comfort to the Re- 
bellion, escaping trom such persons, and taking refuge w ithin 
the lines of our army, “all slaves captured from such per- 
sons, or deserted by ‘them, and coming under the control of 
the government, all found on or within any place occupied 
by the rebel forces, and afterward oce upied by forces of the 
United States, shall be deemed e ‘aptives of war, and shall be 
forever free of their servitude, and not again held as slaves.” 
Is this law executed? Are the preliminary steps taken for 
its execution? Has the executive issued his proclamation, 
or a proclamation that sets forth in an intelligible manner, 
the emancipation features of the act passed by Congress, 
and approved by the President, July 17,1862? Not at all, 
and half the people of the country are calling for an eman- 
cipation proclamation, in entire ignorance or forgetfulness 
of the fact that Congress has itself passed, and the President 
has approved an emancipation act, though afeeble one. It is 
true Congress did not fix the time when the President should 
issue his proclamation, but as we read the law, the emanci- 
sation section does not rec juire the proclamation of the Pres- 
ident as a condition of its going into effect. It is not condi- 
tioned on such proclamation, but is absolutely the law of 
the land, and the President, by his oath of oftice, is bound 
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to see it exeeuted. Is it executed in New Orleans, in Nash- 
ville, or in any place heretofore held by rebel forces, and 
now occupied by the forces of the United States ? 

The President is as much bound, we take it, by the will 
of the Nation, when expressed in law, as the mes anest ¢ itizen, 
and he may be impeached as well for neglecting his duty 
in not executing the law as in actively doing what the law 
forbids. We make here a brief extract from the works of 
Alexander Hamilton, pp. 502, 506. 


“The power to make laws is the power of pronouncing authori- 
tatively the will of the Nation as to all persons and things over 
which it has jurisdiction, or it may be defined to be ‘the power 
of prescribing rules binding upon all persons and things over which 
the Nation has jurisdiction,’ 

“The sixth article of the Constitution of the United States de- 
clares that ‘the Constitution, and the laws of the United States 
made in pursuance thereof, all treaties, &c., ‘shall be the su- 
preme law of the land.’ The power to make laws is ‘ the power 
of pronouncing authoritatively the will of the Nation as to all 
persons and things over which it has jurisdiction, or it may be de- 
fined to be the power of prescribing rules binding upon all per- 
sons and things over which the Nation has jurisdiction. ‘A 
law of the land, till revoked or annulled by competent authority, is 
binding not less on each branch and department of the Govern- 
ment than on each individual of society. Each House of Congress 
collectively, as well as the members of it separately, are under a 
Constitutional obligation to observe the injunctions of a pre-exist- 
ing law, and to give it effect; if they act otherwise, they infringe 
the Constitution, the theory of whic h knows in such case no dis- 
cretion on their part. To resort to first principles for their justifi- 
cation in assuming such a discretion, is to go out of the Constitu- 
tion for an authority they cannot find in it—it is to usurp the ori- 
ginal character of the People themselves—it is in principle to pros- 
trate the Government.” 


We have made Mr. Seward principally responsible for 
the policy the Administration has thus far pursued, because 
it is the policy to which he had attached his name before 
the President was inaugurated, and because, wherever we 
can trace him since, we find him identified with it. Un- 
doubtedly, the President has accepted it, and is ofticially 
responsible ‘or it, but Mr. Seward had artfully, we say, not 
with any sinister intention, prepared it for him, and it has 
been easy for him, has been precisely in his line, to keep up 
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such a political combination as would make the President 
regard it as the only practicable policy left him. The Pres- 
ident has hardly been a free agent, or had an opportunity 
of exercising his own unbiassed judgment, since his inau- 
guration. Mr. Seward knows how to manage him, without 
his suspecting it, and when it will not do for him to act in 
person, he knows enough to call in Mr. Thurlow Weed or 
some other friend in whom the President has confidence. 
On the Slavery question—a vital question in the present 
controversy—we regard Mr. Seward as the evil genius of 
this Administr: ation. It was he who obtained the removal 
of Frémont from the command of the Department of the 
West—a measure, aside from the merits of that General, 
on which we pronounce no judgment, except to say that we 
have never been one of his partisans—that has proved dis- 
astrous in numerous ways, especially in dividing the Nation- 
al party, not the Republic an party merely, but the National 
party, and in creating partisans for and against other gen- 
erals. We know Mr. Seward has said that he was the last 
member of the Cabinet that gave his vote for Frémont’s 
removal from his command, which we believe is literally 
true, in the sense that he was the last member of the Cabinet 
that voted, at the meeting when his removal was finally 
approved ; but we are not aware that he has denied that 
he urged or dictated the dispatch, two days before, remoy- 
ing him. General Frémont, for good or bad reasons, has a 
firmer hold on the affections of the loyal people of the 
country than any other man in it, and his name excites a 
popular enthusiasm that no other name among us will or 
can, and, though we interfere not with military appoint- 
ments, and ask not that he be given an active command, 
we tell the Administration that it cannot afford to alienate 
and discourage his friends any more than Mr. Seward can 
afford to dispense with the political support of General 
McClellan. 

We have written plainly, more plainly than the times seem 
to warrant; but we know we have done so witha loyal heart 
and a loyal purpose. We want our Nation sav ed, and we 
care not who saves or has the glory of saving it, if saved it 
be. If Mr. Seward is that man, all honor to him; but we 
tell him, we tell the President, we tell the country, if his 
policy be any longer continued, we shall have no Nation to 

save. On ail points he has been outwitted, out-generalled, 
and defeated, and the Nation stands disgraced at home and 
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abroad. For a moment he may succeed in diverting the 
indignation of the army, sacrificed to his expectant policy, 
from himself to the Secretary of War, or to tie Abolition 
ists; but the truth will ere long be known, and his political 
juggling or his jaunty airs will fail to save him. For the 
President personally, we have great respect, and believe 
that, if he could rid his Administration of Mr. Seward, the 
“irrepressible conflict” man, and put a competent National 
man in his place, a man of ideas and of practical wisdom, 
not a mere politician, who understands nothing but rhetoric 
and the manipulation of party, he might yet succeed in 

varrying us safely through the National crisis. Perhaps 
all we ask will be done before what we write issues from 
th press, perhaps it will not, perhaps it is no longer prac- 

icable or possible. 


Since writing the foregoing, a friend sends the following 
extract from a private letter, from a source entitled to full 
credit, which we are at liberty to publish, only suppressing 
the name of the writer. We hope the wish expressed by 
Mr. Seward may find its explanation in the fact that it was 
expressed at a dinner party, and near its close. 

“ July 21st, 1862. 

“Ata great diplomatic dinner on the 20th July, 1862, S Seward 
first declared that he regrets not to have the power of Louis N vapo- 
leon, and to make a coup d’état against the Congress, which, by 
its confiscation bill has prevented a peace from being concluded 
with success; and further, that he for the first time understood the 
necessity fur a Cromwell.” 





Art. IV.—Athendum, Dr. T. Froscuammer. Munich: 
Lentner. 1862. Quarterly, 8vo. 


Tuts is the title of a philosophic: al and scientific Review 
that has recently made its appearance in Germany, under 
the editership of Dr. T. Froschammer, Professor of Philoso- 
phy in the U niversity of Munich. It first met our eye on 
a casual visit to Westermann & Co., well-known foreign 
Booksellers of this City, and we were at once struck with 
the author’s clear comprehension of the problem of the 
Church in our age, How to restore science and genius to the 
position they once held in her bosom ¢—in other words, how 
to determine, on true and comprehensive principles, the re- 
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lation of science to faith—of philosophy to theology? In- 
deed this problem may be regarded as the intellectual phase 
of the great question of nature and grace, just as the moral 
phase of the same question has been determined by defining 
the relation of free-will to grace. The world has ‘marvelled 
at the vast amount of learning and science that has been 
brought to bear on this latter question before a true mean 
was struck between Pelagius and his adherents on the one 
band, and Baius and Jansenius on the other. And it would 
seem that,in our day,a contest no less laborious is in prepara- 
tion, before the dualism between the natural and supernat- 
ural in the matter of faith and science is brought into har- 
mony without compromisng the legitimate sphere of either. 

Professor Kuhn of Tiibingen, in his Aatholische Dog- 
matike, publi ished some tew years ago, one of the ablest 
writers in our day, was the first we met with in Catholic 
Germany to assert and maintain the independence of science, 
or its right to be governed by its own laws. He was at- 
tacked in an elaborate p: amphlet by Dr. Clemens, Professor 
of Philosophy at Miinster, who in turn advocated the com- 
mon traditional doctrine, that science is but the handmaid 
of theology, and as such, of course, should take its principles 
from faith, and be governed in its conclusions entirely by the 
dogmas of the Church. We read Professor Kuhn’s rejoin- 
der at the time, now some two years since; and until the 
present publication of Professor Froschammer fell into our 
hands, we had met with nothing superior in our German 
reading. 

Dr. Froschammer sees clearly enough that it is the dearth 
of such philosophical studies as are based on the free legiti- 
mate use of our mental faculties that has brought the Church 
into antagonism with the science that is outside of her, and 
has hampered and emasculated whatever of science there is 
within her—and his task is, to labor to restore science to its 
independent position—to give back to it the vigor and 
legitimate sway it held in the Apologetic age of the Church, 
when Justin Martyr and his compeers came freighted with 
the spoils of Grecian Philosophy to aid ‘in defending, in 
unfolding, and in consolidating her doctrine. 

Of Professor Froschammer himself we have no knowledge 
except what we derive from his works—of these, die Fire¢- 
heit der Wissenschaft, Freedom of Science, die aufyabe der 
naturphilosophie und thr verhdaltniss zur naturwissenschaft, 
the Problem of Natural Philosophy and its relation to 
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natural science, and the one at the head of this sonar 
are all that we have read. They, however, make it clee 
enough to us that he is one of the les ading minds of C atholie 
Germany, and is destined by his extensive scientific and 
philosophic val learning, by his logical strength and acuteness, 
and his bold, independent thought, to exercise no ordinary 
influence upon his country and his age. Ile has entered 
upon his work, fully aware of the number and power of the 
enemies he must encounter, and what is better still, fully 
armed for their assaults. Certainly if he can sustain him- 
self against future opponents as ably as the Athenium 
attests he has done with Die Aatholik, one of the first to 
make an onslaught upon him, he will prove in the end a 
true benefactor to the Church and society,—such a one as 
she would have been glad to hail for these many genera- 
tions. No one can read his scathing replies to the old time- 
worn objections ot The Catholio—his comple te riddling of 
the defences it relied wpon as impregnable, without a fee ling 
of joy that “a strong man, armed” has come to lift off the 
load of oppression that has kept science and reason mana- 
cled within the Church for so long a period, and that this 
emancipation comes from the hand of a priest (such the re- 
mark of his opponent would lead us to conjecture) makes 
it none the less welcome by reason of our own poor efforts 
in the same cause. 

His work entitled Fretheit der Wissenschaft, or Freedom 
of Science, goes to show, in the first place, that science, 
especially Philosophy, must have freedom, that is, be free 
to tullow its own laws; laws which are essential to its 
very existence; that these laws constitute therefore its nat- 
ural right, without which science itself ceases, since only 
constraint and arbitrariness can rule in its place. There- 
fore even within the Catholic Church, this freedom of science 
must be granted so long as she admits and does not ex- 
clude and repudiate science itself. Without this freedom the 
Church must fall into contradiction with herself, for while 
on the one hand she would admit science to exist, and even 
seek to foster it, on the other, by depriving it of its natural 
rights or the very conditions of existence, she would ren- 
der it impossible. In the second place, science must be free, 
must follow the law of its nature (which only herself can 
find out and determine), because the perfection of science 
could not otherwise be seriously sought and attained. On 
this ground also must the Catholic Church allow freedom 
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of science, otherwise that ideal of science could not be 
actualized on which she relies to show the accordance 
of science with Faith; since this ideal is not attainable by 
mere obedience, submission and belief, but is striven after 

and reached only by means purely scientific. Finally, in 
the third place, he shows that, apart from the pure stand- 

point of Science and of its interests, it lies in the interest of 
Christian Faith and of the Church herself, to possess and 
verfect a science which brings the facts of revelation— 
Faith, its contents and authority itself, to the test of a proof 
that is free and ce pear of Faith, and resting upon 
natural principles, in order to bring home Faith to the 
natural consciousness, to the reason of the unbeliever, to 
legitimate it, and to defend and vindicate it against the at- 
tacks of its enemies. He further goes on to show that such 
a Science has at all times been assumed in the Christian 
Church, and it is from these principles that Christian Sci- 
ence has taken its rise, and which, adapting itself to all the 
changes and necessities of the times, gives birth to that 
natural and Apologetic Science always fostered by the 
Fathers, and which has continually been perfecting itself, 

and which will and must become further perfected and re- 

modelled, so long as it is deemed allowable, indeed, neces- 
sary, that natural power and activities should —_ ite effect- 
ively in the preservation and advancement of Christianity, 

These points which we have briefly stated are de ‘veloped, 

illustrated, and defended with great ability, learning, force 
of argument, acuteness, skill, and even wit, in the Second 
H-ft of the Athendium, containing 170 pages. We should 
be very glad, if it were in our power, to translate and pub- 
lish the whole of this m: asterly exposition and defence, 
which is too compact to permit of extracts without more or 
less of injustice to the author. We, however, cannot deny 
ourselves the pleasure of giving a brief extract from the 
conclusion of a previous answer to his opponents, more es- 
pecially to Zhe Catholic published in his tirst eft. 


“ The third part of my dissertation upon Freedom of science, The 
Catholic judges to be written in a strain of ‘ bitterness and resent- 
ment. ” I have heard very unpre; judiced and impartial persons 
proclaim quite the contrary of this very portion. That The Catho- 
lic should view it in another light argues perhaps that it touches 
somewhat closely upon himself. If there is any bitterness it is to 
be found in the subject, not in the expression. When one has to 
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unveil evil and describe it just as it is, the mildest language will 
seem bitter to those interested. 

“ What I have said with regard to adherence to the old opinions of 
the schools, which are defended with obstinacy and pass almost for 
dogmas, while at the same time they hz amper every advance of 
science beyond the old traditional status, the critic declares to be 
all ‘simply false.’ That declaration is simple enough, but, mere 
denial is not refutation, be it ever so brief and convenient. » When 
he asks: ‘Does Dr. Froschammer really believe that the adved ates 
of the scholastic tendency do not know how to distinguish what 
they should defend as dogma, and what not? | answer: whether 
they know it or not, I cannot say, but so much the worse for them 
if knowing how to distinguish they have not been careful to do so, 

“The brilliant portion however of the article of The Cutholic, is that 
wherein he seeks to justify the procedure of the Congregation of 
the Index which I had censured. I had remarked that in the Con- 
gregation only the old schools and school opinions were represented, 
and for that reason they unfairly influenced the criticism, if not the 
condemnation, passed upon modern works, and the more so, as the 
referees and judges have for the most part pledged themselves to 
uphold Thomas Aguinas, &c. To this the critic remarks: ‘It did 
not here occur to Dr. F. to give any place to the thought that per- 
haps just here a prejudice against his tendency could arise from the 
ecclesiastical standpoint, namely, that the ¢ Shure th authority appoints 
such men to the Congregation of the Index. In general, from the mass 
of accusation which Dr. F. has heaped upon the Congregation, one 
could not but infer that these men hold it to be absolutely im- 
possible for them in any way to err—from such a thought they 
would fly as from fire.” One would think, that to write in such 
a style upon this subject, a person must have lost the natural sense 
of right and justice, must have become so blind to all history and 
experience as to think that in ecclesiastical administration what 
men call ‘ abuse’ and ‘abusive’ are absolutely impossible elements ; 
therefore never have occurred and never can; whatever happens, 
and however it may happen, each one must find to be good and 
excellent, and should appeal therefrom neither to natural law nor 
even to positive ordinances ; and nevertheless the above is literally 
in The Catholic ; and yet, a man must hold his peace, though he 
sees it to be a wrong that a court should exist, which at once is 
both party and judge, and when the party, moreover, contains the 
accusers; a court which cannot judge impartially on conscientious 
grounds because it has once sworn the oath to adhere to a definite 
tendency in matters of science, and in every way to defend and 
promote that tendency. And is no wrong possible where the funda- 
mental principles of natural law and the ineradicable sentiments of 
justice are concerned, because forsooth we are ourselves liable to 
err? How absurd thus to have recourse for help to general human 
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infirmity, to man’s liability to err, instead of producing something 
pertinent in defence or in justification of the usual procedure of 
this Congregation, which indeed would be impossible. 

“If in such a matter, human liability to err is to withhold our 
judgment, nothing remains but to give ourselves over to rank 
skepticism, to question the veracity of human nature in its most 
immediate operations, and with th: it, to renounce at once knowl- 
edge and faith, reason and authority. The critic spe: aks of a mass 
of accusation—why did he not reply to it, and show it to be ground- 
less?—why was he especially silent about the Constitution of 
Benedict XIV., which was designed to govern and moderate the 
action of the Congregation of the Index, and to guard in some, way 
the honor and dignity of science and of authors, and which are no 
longer observed ? -why did he not speak of these points instead of 
going off into empty phrases ? My declaration that the scholastic 
tendency combats not alone with means purely scientific, but with 
weapons of ecclesiastical suspicion and denunciation, the critic 
characterizes a gross piece of insolence. It would have been far 
better for him to have given the proof that the fact was not as | 
stated it; instead of this, in the very attack upon my writings he 
has given the clearest proof of the truth of my statement, as is 
abund: antly obvious from the whole discussion hitherto. One must 
be in bad straits, when his*conduct is of such a complexion that 
to characterize it as it really is, is forthwith deemed by him a piece 
of insolence. 

“To these expressions of the critic the editor makes some addi- 
tional remarks, which I will not pass over in silence. He disavows 
being in any communication with the Congregation of the Index, 
and intending any denunciation whatever. As regards freedom of 
science and of speech, he will accord to others the same freedom he 
claims for himself. That, at all events, is worth hearing; though 
what he means by it is left somewhat ambiguous. ‘Let others, 
therefore,’ he continues, ‘freely develop their theories; we claim 
for ourselves the liberty to combat them as false, if we perceive 
them to be so. Let others set forth their principles; we will be 
free to develop our own. Against this nothing could be objected 
from the standpoint of free science.’ Certainly not. Now, how- 
ever, he proceeds: ‘We shall be answered, perhaps, We have noth- 
ing against your setting up theories and adducing your reasons 
therefor, but you should not charge us with heresy; should not 
bring authority down upon us; should not cast suspicion upon us, 
as if we were damaging orthodoxy. But does not any one see 
that, if in such and similar phrases there is in general some show of 
reason, it amounts to nothing more than that against a theory which 
it may please a man of learning to set up, we should oppose our 
subjective thought, and not measure it by the objective standard of 
the Church’s doctrine? But that means nothing else than a demand 
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upon us to renounce our Catholic standpoint. If people will not 
find fault with us for being Catholic, who wish to remain Catholic 
themselves, they must not complain if to all things we apply the 
standard of Catholic truth. ’—(p. 61.) 

‘* Hlere, in my opinion, the concession of free investigation made 
above receives sufficient abatement, and is brought within pretty 
narrow limits. It seems then that Zhe Catholic cannot comprehend 
that any but su/yective thought is produced, when the doctrine of the 
Church cannot step in as objective standard and principle. But does 
not The Catholic see that by this all science, especially all philosophy, 
ts abolished, and that positive theology is the only true science re- 
maining? and that if, outside of the doctrine of the Church, there 
is nothing but subjective opinion, and not truths objectively certain, 
both as principles and as consequences deduced therefrom, there is 
in the main nothing left but Faith? a faith, too, without test, with- 
out secure rational judgment; since to have this there would be 
needed a firm objective-point outside of the domain of Faith, which, 
according to his doctrine, could not be furnished, because, with him, 
nothing exists external to faith but subjective opinion? Faith, itself, 
would come upon mankind only as chance or fate, and rest with its 
authority wholly upon an obscure foundation. Positive Theology, 
even, in such a state of things would not be possible, and all science 
would be alike suppressed. [ut if, besides the doctrine of the Church, 
there is, moreover, an objective natural truth and certainty, and not 
mere fluctuating opinion, then a ground is gained upon which 
actual science can and must base itself, in order to attain to knowl- 
edge, and not remain merely faith, forever turning in a circle, 
making Faith principle and result at the same time. This Zhe 
Catholic does not see into; and his assertions above made, natural 
and obvious as they may appear at first sight, are, when closely 
examined, the very ruin of all true science, And, indeed, it is in 
the principles here enunciated and upheld that we have to seek the 
chief cause of the paltry progress, the barrenness, the emasculation 
of the higher science inside the Catholic Church. To impose the 
objective standard of the Church doctrine on science, and its re- 
sults, is an affair of Church authority, not of science. Science, on 
the contrary, has but poorly fulfilled its task, if it knows nothing 
more than to forever trace whether a philosophic theory does or 
does not, in some way or other, come into disharmony with Faith, 
or whether it is not possib le to misinterpret it into suc ‘h disharmony, 
and, accordingly, whether it is not open to suspicion or charge of 
heresy. Thence flows a source of contention and rancor, of intrigue 
and discouragement, of self-satisfied content and mental debility. 
Science becomes an easy matter; and all the fervor and toil of its 
investigation are spared, when one is satisfied to measure things by 
the standard of Faith, and then either let the matter rest or decide 
it scientifically according to Faith. Scientific frivolity and conceit 
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get along well on that principle, but neither Science nor Faith gain 
any thing; rather, both lose and suffer damage : Science, because it 
is not seriously pursued, but rather impeded ; Faith and its authori- 
ty, because, when in matters of science one is ne ‘r appealing to 
Faith, every error, every narrowness, every folly of such scientific 
inquirers, will be placed to its account, and it will be made liable for 
them. No! with such principles The Catholic would end the task 
and toil of Science where properly it only begins. If Science itself 
is to gain any thing, and through Science, Faith, then it must be 
shown, upon scientitic grounds, that the doctrines of Faith are truth, 
and why, and their contrary, false; for so long as this is not done, 
a doctrine of Faith is not scientifically proved, and the contrary otf 
it is not scientifically refuted, for any one capable of judging,— 
and still that is properly the task of Science. If it proceeds always 
from Faith, and gets its support from it, it carries proof only for 
such as believe alre vady, and offers an argument which has value 
for them only from the fact that they already believe, and just so 
long as they believe. For the unbeliever and for science, naturally 
such a mode of proof has no value. 

“The business of science, even within the Church, is to examine 
with reference to their scientific characters, the decrees of faith and 
the views opposed to them, to know them according to the prin- 
ciples and Jaws of thought. The business of ecclesiastical authority 
on the other hand is, to attest the agreement or non-agreement 
with faith, of the results of science. When now a single scientific 
inquirer, or a combination of them, by means of a review, regard 
as their chief task the latter of these, they mistake the business 
of science as well as exercise an arrogance against other inquirers, 
by playing the rdle of Church authority against them—a _ procedure 
that can only engender mortification and bitterness. The Catholic 
has the less right to enact such a role, as, according to its principle 
asserted above, there exists outside of the objective truth of the 
Church, nothing but subjective opinion. If this be a conviction of 
The Catholic, then, not being itself the ecclesiastical authority, it has 
not a particle of right to thrust upon us his views and explanations 
of Church doctrine, as they are only subjective, since the individual 
who writes an essay or polemic is not himself the objective Chris- 
tian truth. 

“Science within the Church must also consider as its task to show 
why certain scientific theories or results are not in accordance with 

Catholic Doctrine, and why therefore they are not true. Hence it 
vill rightfully have fulfilled its task, which the Church must ap- 
point, when it shows that such theories and results do not aecord 
with the Church because they are not scientifically true, and not vice 
versi, that they are not true because they do not accord with the 
Church; for to declare that, is simply a matter of authority and 
not of science. If science within the Church has in view to ex- 
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amine, judge, and if possible, refute anti-christian doctrine not by 
the standard of dogma, but by that of the idea of science, then will 
the measure of its own gain “and perfection correspond to its true 
significance and advantage to Christianity. On the other hand, if 
dogma alone is always made a standard in scientific inquiry and 
knowledge, then, never will the true notion of science itself be re- 
alized, never will that ideal of science be realized, from which the 
Church hopes as a result the perfect accord of faith and knowledge. 
A science which must be guided by dogma as its governing rule 
will never attain this aim, for the accord will always be factitious, 
artful or forced, and not free, natural, and scientifically necessary, 
therefore, not such an accord as proceeds from the realization of 
the idea of science. Inasmuch as the Church holds on to the 
principle that true science and true faith have a necessary accord 
with each other, she must naturally have in her mind an ideal 
which she believes will itself show the accord when it is attained. 
Relying upon this, she must not simply allow, but should wish that 
this ideal be striven for and reached. The perfection of science, 
however, cannot be compassed by belief and subjection, which are 
not the characteristics of true science, but is only attained by purely 
scientific means, that is, when purely sc ientific principles and the 
laws of thought are applied to the object of knowledge by means 
of human reason cultivated to its highest perfection. Credence and 
subjection to faith and authority could certainly supply rea/ truth 
to a science, never formal truth, that is the actual knowledge, in 
which precisely the essence of science consists. For, I repeat again 
it is not the possession of truth that science supplies, but the know!- 
edge of truth is necessary in order to realize the ideal of science. 
Accordingly it does not belong to the truth and perfection of 
science to believe and to serve, but really to know according to 
scientific laws. So far as science is only believing and serving, it 
is not as yet truly knowing, consequently it is so far ine omplete and 
removed from the ideal of science, in the attainment of which, the 
Church, as already remarked, looks for the perfect accord of knowl- 
edge with faith. But finally science must accord knowing and believ- 
ing. If the Church therefore wishes that this ideal of science be 
gradually attained—and how should she not?—it must also be her 
intention to have purely scientific means at work to perfect it, and 
as a matter of course, that science must have freedom, that is to 

ay, should follow its own legitimate course, since in any other way 
that ideal, and with it the perfect accord of faith and knowledge, 
will not be reached. The Catholic however, with its principles 
and its course, cannot on the one hand, either realize the idea or 
even offer anything towards its realization, and on the other, it 
arrogates to itself in reference to other inquirers the function of the 
ecclesiastical teacher's authority. In either relation its tendeney 
cannot be in the intention or interest of authority, and whilst being 
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unable itself to offer any thing important to Science, it sceks to 
place hindrances to the efforts of others. 

“ The Catholic further remarks: ‘So much on Freedom, now a 
word more on Science. It is a strange way of combating to set 
one’s self up as a defender of science and matters scientific, and 
from the outset to allot to his opponents the rdéle of the unscientific, 
just as the great mass of Protestants have done to us Catholics.’ 
Have I really done so in my writing? Truly this is to gasp in the 
air for accusation. In the dissertation in question, I begin with 
the first elements of science and scientific research ; write a whole 
section upon the necessary conditions, qualities, characteristics of 
science, in order to show that it must of necessity claim for itself 
freedom—that is, have legitimate action, and only after having gone 
through a thorough discussion in these points, do I declare that 
whoever disallows or does not fulfil those requirements, does not 
proceed in a scientific manner and cannot attain to true science, 
and that, therefore, The Catholic itself, since he will not concede the 
freedom of science, is unscientific, in the measure in which he will 
not and does not concede it. All this is set forth in the most de- 
tailed manner, and to say the truth, I have made the way to this 
exposition showing The Catholic to be unscientific, neither short nor 

easy for myself, and yet he comes forward now, and asserts that 
from the outset I have allotted to him the rdle of unscientific pro- 
cedure! Not so, in truth, but he himself has adopted this course 
from the beginning. 

“¢QOur times,’ he continues, ‘are hard times for the Catholic 
Church, and seem but little suited for strife and controversy among 
Catholics themselves, which can only be a source of joy for our ad- 
versaries. Would that at this time we were united trom our hearts. 
But misfortunes never come singly, and so not only have we the 

reat conflict without, but must besides have contests within.’ 

Tere again there is manifested a total misconception of the whole 
matter. ‘There is no question here of a conflict, but of purifying and 
ameliorating; there is no design to weaken the Church, but to 
strenothen her, by removing the elements and causes of her weak- 
ness ; and if a conflict has arisen, it has been occasioned by the re- 
sistance of those elements of weakness, and by their effort to main- 
tain themselves and become more wide-spread, especially in Ger- 
many. The very oppressed condition of the Church shows such a 
renovation and improve ment to be needed. ~ The Scholastic Rom- 
anizing tendency of science, and the system of instruction it has 
given birth to for youth and for the people at large, are clearly not 
of a growth with the times and their relations, and have afforded the 
Church and its Supreme Pastor but little service, or rather bad ser- 
vice; at all events in the hour of trial, it has shown itself power- 
less in presence of the spirit of the age and its complications. It 
is a system unequal to the task of truly forming the mind, of guid- 
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ing and ennobling it, but rather fills it with indifference and neglect, 
or with vexation and contempt. Look at Italy. Everywhere there 
has this scholastic tendency held absolute sway, for ‘itself and for 
its favorite mode of instructing youth; there the Jesuits were all 
powerful and influential, both in person and with their wide-spread 
Civilta Cattolica, With all this, has there been achieved a truly 
noble Christian education, love for the Church, reverence for its 
Chief Pastor? Not at all, as is manifest; for, from one end of Italy 
to the other, how much illiterateness, how great an aversion to 
Christianity, to the Church, and to her visible ‘He: id, is revealed as 
to the result! Is not that clearly a sufficient sign that this scholas- 
tie tendency with its system of education no longer suits the age, 
that it is without vigor, and can afford but poor service to Chris- 
tianity and the Church? Truly, they will not fail to reply that the 
fault is not theirs, but belongs to the: upheavings of the time, to the 
spread of anti-christian principles, perhaps also to German philoso- 
phy! Be that as it may, it is clear, at all events, that the scholas- 
tic training is no longer a match for the intellectual struggles and 
dangers of our day, to which it so strikingly succumbs; and it is 
no less clear that the mental life of this people was far from sound, 
far from being suitable and vigorous, e!se this upheaving and these 
evil principles would not have found such sympathy there. Where 
the carcass is, there it is said, the ravens are yathered. Is it to be 
wondered at, that under these circumstances, we here in Germany 
should not suffer to be thrust unceremoniously upon us, and 
everywhere to prevail, a science and a mode of instruction clearly 
proved to be pernicious in itself, and which in Italy has shown it- 
self so powerless and so much at variance with the age, and all this 
while German science and our own native efforts are treated with 
contempt, and, as far as is dared, are stigmatized and denounced to 
ecclesiastical censure? And will any one be offended at us for 
putting forth all our energies to create a different and a better sci- 
ence. one which will correspond more to the notion of science and 
better accord with the culture and needs of the age, and, therefore, 
be in a better position to do true and loyal service to Christianity ? 
and is it not natural and proper to defend ourselves when attacked, 
and stand by our cause when suspicion is cast upon it? We seek 
no contest. but we do not want what is pernicious to science, 
and to the Church, and to our people, to be thrust upon us, and what is 
profitable and advantageous to be taken away. 

“We have but one more citation to make from what remains of 
the strictures of Zhe Catholic, and that refers to the course of the 
Congregation of the Index. ‘That the Congregation of the Index, 
says he, ‘is capable of still greater perfection is @ priort certain ; 
but even as it is it has in our modern times shown its usefulness 
and ability, unbiassed and unbribed by the «splendor of learning 
and of genius, given a death-blow to the dangerous, and in a meas- 
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ure insidious and illusive errors of Lamenaisianism and Tradition- 
alism in France, and of Hermesianism and Guutherism in Germany, 
whose threatening diffusion had been in nowise impeded by the 
mere activity of science, and thus the Congregation has done great 
service to truth and science and to their true and prosperous advance- 
ment.’ I hope and take for granted, that The Catholic has not been 
aware of or has not well considered w hat he really says in this passage ; 
for, certainly he will not impose upon the Chureh the shame and 
degradation of seriously insinuating to her the principle that a pro- 
cedure no matter how qualified, be it even against nature and 
law, is nevertheless allowable to the Church, if only it prove useful 
and productive of good results! No! not by utility, not by favor- 
able results, is a procedure to be justified in the Church, if other- 
wise unfair and against law. The Church least of all can favor such 
principles, and she will surely prefer by far to have no advantage, 
indeed rather to suffer damage, than to gain what is useful and ad- 
vantageous by means disallowed and unlawful. If then the course 
of the Congregation of the Index is unwarranted, inadequate, and 
even opposed to existing ordinances, no advantage, and no result it 
may procure, can justify it, and no damage it may avert should 
hinder a change. For the rest we may remark that it is altogether 
an incorrect view of things, to affirm that the Congregation of the 
Index had given the death-blow to the above-mentioned scientific 
tendencies and systems. The censure can prohibit and suppress 
books and systems, but to give the death-blow is only the province 
of scientific refutation. 

“ And now one word more in conclusion. The Editor of The 
Catholic is pleased to favor me with an admonition, seeing that ‘I, 
as teacher in Munich of so many Catholic youth devoting them- 
selves to the priesthood, have a great c: alling and a great responsi- 
bility.” ‘It would,’ continues he, ‘be sad beyond measure were 
he to implant in the minds of his students who have given him 
their confidence, a false scientific and mental tendency—m: iy he 
spare this grief to the Church, and pardon us this outspoke n 
warning.’ Such well-meant advice I will not leave without a re- 
ply, and on my part, I might counsel The Catholic, instead of always 
speaking in supreme judicial tone of the false course, and erroneous 
speculation into which I am said to have fallen, to get at once and 
earnestly a conception of his own course and tendency, and see 
if they are not wrong and in our day pernicious to science and the 
Church. Let him examine if in history a revivification, a regener- 
ation, has ever been effected by means of repression, and not rather 
disorder and impotency been the result of such violent procedure. 
Let him once reflect that the only effect the Romanizing scholastic 
science and education can and will have, especially in Germany, is, 
the ever-wider estrangement from the Church of the cultivated 
German world, the ever-increasing chasm between the clergy and 
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the rest of educated persons, the ever- growing impossibility for the 
Church to act successfully upon the conscience of the age, and to 
maintain herself and her religion in a fitting status. How imper- 
fect soever my performances may be, they will certainly never exer- 
cise an influence so detrimental to the: Church as well as to science, 
nor one so injurious to the German nation, as the Romanizing scho- 
lastic tendency, which The Catholic believes should be so zealously de- 
fended in Germany, indeed I may say, than it has exercised and 
continues more and more to exercise, thereby giving reason for 
‘the times to be hard for the Chureh;’ for the rest, I can give 
The Catholic the assurance that I also take no pleasure in such con- 
troversies, have not really sought them, and desire nothing so much 
as never again to be plac ‘ed under the necessity of giving a reply 
to such accusations and attacks on his part.” 





Arr. V.— Tsay on Catholism, Liberalism, and Socialism, 
considered in their fundamental principles. By Donoso 
Corres, Mareuis pE VALpEGAMAsS. Translated from the 
Spanish. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 1862. 16mo., 


pp. — 


We do not insert thename of the accomplished and gifted 
translator of this remarkable essay by the late Donoso 
Cortes, for we do not epee whether it is her intention to 
publish it with her name, or not, the work being not yet out, 
and we having before us pei 160 pages of the adv: anced 
sheets. We, however, commend her for hav ing sought con- 
solation amidst the troubles of her country, and her own 
private griefs, in translating for her countrymen so valuable 
a work, and one so much needed at the present time to be 
read and studied, as the profound and eloquent essay on 
Catholicity, Liberalism, and Socialism, certainly one of the 
very few truly excellent works our age has produe ed, and, in 
the original, one of the most eloquent books to be found in 
Spanish, or in any other langifage that we are acquainted 
with, while its theme is the loftiest, the profoundest, the 
most comprehensive that can engage the thoughts of the 
philosopher, the statesman, the citizen, the Christian, or the 
man. 

Donoso Cortes was a great man, a man of true genius, 
and deserves to rank in the first class of the really eminent 
men of ourtime. Like nearly allthemen who in our day have 
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risen to eminence and been remarkable for the richness and 
firmness of their faith, and the sincerity and depth of their 
devotion, his youth, though he was born of Catholic parents 
and piously educated, was overcast with doubts and_per- 
plexities as to the Christian faith, and for a time marked, if not 
by absolute unbelief, yet by a lamentable religious indiffer- 
ence. At length, domestic afflictions brought him to re- 
flection, and reflection restored him to faith; he became 
understandingly as well as lovingly a Christian, and one of 
the most fervent and influential Catholic laymen of Europe. 
With him faith was not a mere sentiment, religion a mere 
feeling, but a deep and profound conviction in which his 
whole nature as a man sympathized and took part. He wes 
a Catholic from conviction, not from inheritance only, af:d 
understood and could give a reason for the faith that vas 
in him. His genius was synthetic, and no man in moc<rn 
times, if we except his illustrious contemporary, the much 
decried and calumniated Vincenzo Gioberti, has more clear- 
ly seen, or more firmly grasped the Christian synthesis, which 
embraces in one living whole God and creation, nature 
and grace, religion, the Church, soe iety, family, and the state. 

His high position as asenator of Spain, and ambassador of 
the § Spanish Government to various foreign courts, as well 
as his personal character, so true, so gentle, so energetic, so 
disinterested and self-sacriticing, gave weight to his words, 
while his rare eloquence charmed and to a great extent 
captivated for a few brief years his age, and gave a new im- 
ulse to Catholic thought. Too brief was his career, too soon 
* died for us, but, not too brief or too soon for hieself, tor 
he died in the Lord, and his works do follow him. 

In early life, in the freshness of youth and opening man- 
hood, Donoso Cortes was a Spanish Liberal, and though he 
subsequently despaired of liberty in the sense he had at first 
hoped to secure it, yet never did he cease to breathe a tree 
spirit, or to labor for what he held to be true freedom. 
There are passages scattered through his works, which in- 
dicate his loss of confidence4n constitutional guaranties, and 
so-called parliamentary governments, and that he was pre- 
pared to take refuge trom the evils of his times in monare hy, 
unlimited save by moral and religious restraints ; but no man 
ever lived who held despotism in greater detestation, or who 
was prepared to make greater sacrifices for genuine liberty. 
He saw or thought he saw, in the revolutions of 1848, in the 
prevailing social uneasiness and political convulsions of the 
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times, a breaking up of social order, and a return towards 
barbarism, and he felt the need of authority, of power, of a 
strong concentrated government able to compress the dissolv- 
ing tendencies, and to hold society back from absolute ruin, 
till reason, religion, and Catholic instruction could resume 
their legitimate empire over the rebellious and licentious 
populations of Christian Europe. Notwithstanding what we 
see at this moment in our own country, notwithstanding the 
demand, as yet only whispered, tor a dictatorship to save us 
from the weakness and vacillation of the administration, 
which threaten the existence of the nation, and create at 
home and abroad the impression that our experiment in be- 
half of free government has failed, because under its influ- 
ence intelligence and virtue have declined ; we, for ourselves, 
hold fast our old convictions, and retain our contidence in 
constitutional government, and think the Spanish statesman 
too easily desponded, and allowed himself to go too far in his 
advocac y of a strong government, and the centraltz: ation of 
power. If we were forced to choose between them, we 
would prefer to come under the federative order, contended 
for by the so-called Confederacy, to coming vane the cen- 
tralized despotism of Philip IL, Louis X{V., or } Napoleon 
Ill. Better Jefferson Davis than a die haben, hatha that 
dictator be William H. Seward or George B. McClellan, or 
Abraham Lincoln ; better state sovereignty with Republican 
organization than the maintenance of national sovereignty 
by means of a military or any other despotism. Yet it was 
not despotism the Marquis de Valdegamas loved, but it was 
liberty through republican and parliamentary systems he de- 
spaired of; and if he approved the assumption of supreme 
power by the French President, he saw that under Imperial 
centralism he had and could have no place; he withdrew 
from the public, sought occupation and consolation ir his re- 
ligious exercises, in visiting the sick, and in ministering to 
the poor and the afilic ‘ted, and soon died, clothed with the 
habit of a Jesuit; fitting end for a man who loves liberty, 
and despairs of obtaining it for the world through political 
action or combinations. 

Donoso Cortes was a theologian formed by the study of 
the Holy Scriptures and the Fathers, not by the exclusive 
study of the later scholastics, and the compe ndiums of mod- 
ern professors. Hence he was most furiously attacked by 
French abbés, especially the Abbé Gaduel, a man of more 
learning than know ledge, who undertook to prove him he- 
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retical, or at least unsound in the faith. But these French 
abbés, though clever, as all Frenchmen are, never under- 
stood, and could not understand the depth and reach of the 
Spaniard’s thought, and therefore very naturally concluded 
that it must be unorthodox. Moreover, he had borrowed 
his terminology from the Scriptures and the Fathers, not the 
schools in which the ‘vy had been educated, and therefore could 
not fail to fall under their suspicion. The fact is, that there 
has grown up among us in later times, a very rigid, but nar- 
row and shallow theology, which a great many amongst us 
confound with Catholic faith itself, and whoever departs 
from it, in any direction, or fails to adopt its dry and frigid 
terminology, is at once assumed to be unsound in doctrine, 
disloyal to ‘the Chure h. at least deserving to be censured as 
rash, bad sounding in his expressions, or offensive to pious 
ears. Under the rod of temeraria, mal sonans, offensive to 
pious ears, our pedantic abbés, our theological petit muitres, 
atempt to lash almost every generous spirit, every really 
thinking student, who aspires to a free, living theology, into 
subjection to their hide-bound and cramping systems, ‘which 
squeeze the very life out of them, Both faith and theology 
suffer from their pedantry and intolerance. 

The system of the ology which is the most generally adopt- 
ed at present in Catholic schools, is that taught or pat- 
ronized by the Pear: the Society of Jesus, and there is a 
very wide feeling among honest and devout Catholics, that to 
depart from any thing ap proved by the Fathers of the Socie- 
ty, is to depart from what is ap proved by the Church herself. 
Yet we should do well to bear in mind, that, while Catholic 
faith is always and everywhere one and the same, embraced 
alike by all, ‘there are among Us Various systems of theology, 
which often differ very widely one from another. Every 
Catholie is free, ace ording to his own convictions, to follow 
any one of these systems or schools, or to differ from them 
all, so long as he does not contravene the Catholic faith, or 
Catholic dogma. A man mi: Ly be a Molinist, a Thomist, or 
an Augustinian, defend the sezentia media, or assert the pre- 
motio physica, and yet be i yp le achable as a Catholic be- 
liever. Theology is not faith, nor is any system of theology 
or philosophy a divine revelation. ‘ow system of theolo- 
gy or philosophy is a human science, the production of the 
human faculties operating on divine things supernaturally 
revealed, or cognizable by the light of reason, and is subject 
to the fallibility common to all our faculties. No man, no 
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number of men, no school, no religious order or congrega- 
tion has any right to set up its peculiar system of theology 
or philosophy as a test of orthodoxy, or to require conform- 
ity to it on pain of being decried as a disloyal or suspected 
Catholic. fin early Fathers of the Society of Jesus were 
great men, and good men; they thought freely for them- 
selves, and gave currency to a theology which, with various 
modifications, has since beeome that of the Society itself. 
It is permissible for the Society to hold and teach it, but it 
is not Catholic doctrine, to differ from which is heresy ; it 
is only the Society’s views of Catholic doctrine ; its system- 
atic and logical explanations of it, and deductions from it. 
Through various causes this system is very widely accepted, 
and most of our seminarians are trained in it, whether the “vy are 

Jesuits or not. We complain not of this ; we only complain 
of the attempt, unconsciously made perhaps, to 1inpose this 
system upon us as authorite itive, and to denounce as unsound 
in the faith those who do not see fit to accept it, or prefer to 
follow a different school. 

For ourselves, we are not, in all things, a disciple of the 
Jesuits’ school of theology. We regard their system as the 
weakest and the least philosophical of all the systems of 
Catholic theology that have been emitted. We do not ac- 
cept the scientia media, for we know no medium between 
God and man but the creative act of God, and unless man 
has proper creative power, God is and must be the deter- 
mining cause of all that is good and positive in the action of 
creatures, and therefore must know all things in knowing 
his own determinations. We, therefore, prefer the doctrine 
of the praemotio-physica, or that the determining cause of 
whatever is good and positive in creatures, is God himself; 
but a determining cause that in man determines him as a 
free second cause, not as bound by the law of fate or neces- 
sity. The — may differ from me, refute me by natural 
reason, or by wae at is called = ratio theologica, if he can, 
but he must not denounce me, or r pretend that [ am unsound 
in the faith, for my opinion “ae as free in the Church as his; 
nor is it permitted me to denounce or defame him, for his 
opinion is as free in the Church as mine. In regard to the 
status nature pure, original sin, natural beatitude, &e., we 
go with the Augustinians, rather than with the Jesuits. We 
hold their system of theology to be profounder, more philo- 
sophical, and more consonant with the attributes of God, 
and the unity and simplicity of the divine action in ¢ reation, 
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redemption, regeneration, and glorification than are the 
teachings of Molina and other Fathers of the Society. Un- 
der the influence of the Society, as we believe, theology has 
become a dead science, and the Catholic world has shrunk 
to very narrow dimensions, which are daily becoming nar- 
rower ; while under the influence of the profounder and more 
comprehe nsive theologies of earlier times, the clergy con- 
quered the world, and led the human race. In this fact we 
see the interpretation of that hostility which the Society 
incurs even from Catholics. Yet the Jesuits individually are 
learned men, able men, excellent, pious, devoted, self-sacri- 
ficing men, whom to know is to love and venerate ; pen the 
theology they teach is unquestionably permitted by the 
Church, who neither approves nor condemns form: ally any 
system of theology, unless the rights of dogma are in ques- 
tion. 

Donoso Cortes had grand theological conce ptions, v which 
he alw: ays expressed with a living and energetic eloquence, 
but not alw: ays with what, in our times, is regarded as strict 
verbal accuracy. In a few instances, he is not fully master 
of his own thought, and fails to vindicate it to ordinary 
minds. He seeks the origin and type of creation, of family, 
of the state, of society, in God as the ever-blessed T rinity, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, in which he is eminently 
philosophical, and eminently Catholic. God is the origin 
and type of all created existences, and in him are and must 
be the principles of all the relations which do or can subsist 
among them, since he is universal creator, origin, cause, 
exemplar, and end of all things. In the Trinity, we must 
seek the principle of generation, production, reproduction, 
perfection, completion, or consummation, and, consequently, 
not sex, as the heathen did, but the principle of sex, essen- 
tial to produce ‘tion, or development in the natural order. 
In this prine iple is the origin and ground of natural human 
society, as in grace is the origin and ground of supernatural 
human society or the Church, whose ministers are rightly 
and felicitously called fathers, spiritual fe athers, fathers of 
the spiritual life. But ‘not hs aving penetrated into the di- 
vine mystery of the Trinity as far as reason operating on 
revealed data can go, he presents this grand doctrine in a 
confused and imperfect form, which, under some points of 
view, may seem objectionable. We extract what he says 
on this point, and which the Abbé Gaduel considered as a 
denial of the Trinity itself. 
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“ The same God, who is the author and governor of civil society, 
has also created and regulated domestic society. Placed in the 
most hidden, the highest, the purest, and the brightest of the 
celestial regions, is a tabernacle, which is inaccessible even to the 
choirs of the angels. In this unapproachable tabernacle is perpetu- 
ally enacted the prodigy of prodigies, and the mystery of mysteries. 
There dwells the Catholic God, one and triune: one in essence, 
three in person. The Son is coeternal with and engendered by the 
Father; and the Holy Ghost is coeternal with and proceeds from 
the Father and the Son; and the Holy Ghost is God, and the Son 
is God, and the Father is God; and God has no plural, because 
there is only one God, three in person and one in substance. The 
Holy Ghost is God even as the Father is God, but He is not the 
Father: He is God even as the Son is God, but He is not the Son. 
The Son is God even as the Holy Ghost is God, but He is not the 
Holy Ghost; He is God even as the Father is God, but He is not 
the Father. The Father is God even as the Son is God, but He is 
not the Son; He is God even as the Holy Ghost is God, but He is 
not the Holy Ghost. The Father is — nee; the Son is wis- 
dom; the Holy Ghost is love; and the Father, and the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost are infinite love, supreme power, and perfect wis- 
dom. There unity, expanding perpetually, begets variety, and 
variety in self-con dens: aiew is pe rpetu: lly resolved into unity. God 
is thesis, antithesis, and synt he ‘sis; and He is the supreme thesis, 
the perfect antithesis, the infinite synthesis. Because He is one, 
He is God; because He is God, He is perfect: because He is per- 
fect, He is most fruitful; because He is most fruitful, He is diver- 
sity ; because He is diversity, He is the family. In his essence 
exist, in an inexpressible and incomprehensible manner, the laws of 
creation, and the exemplars of all things. Every thing has been 
made in his image, and, therefore creation is one and many. He 
is the universal word, which implies unity and variety combined in 
one. Man was made by God, and in his image, and not only in his 
image, but also in his likeness; and for this reason man is one in 
essence, and re presents a sort of trinity of persons. Eve proceeds 
from Adam, Abel is begotten by Adam and Eve, and Adam, Abel, 
and Eve are the same thing; they are man, they are human na- 
ture. Adam is man the father, Eve is man the woman, Abel is 
man the son. Eve is man as Adam, but she is not the father; she 
is man as Abel, but she is not the son. Adar is man as Abel with- 
out being the son, and as Eve without being the woman. Abel is 
man as Eve without being the woman, and as Adam without being 
the father. 

* All these names are divine, even as the functions which they 
signify are divine. The idea of paternity, the foundation of the 
family, could not have had its origin in the human mind. No fun- 
damental differences exist, in the relation between father and son, 
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of sufficient importance to constitute in themselves a right. Prior- 
ity is simply a fact, and nothing more; and the same thing may be 
said of power; and both united cannot of themselves make the 
right of paternity, although they may originate another fact, that 
of servitude. This fact supposed, the proper name of father is 
master, as that of son is slave. This truth, which reason suggests 
to us, is confirmed by history. Among those nations who have 
forgotten the great biblical traditions, the title of paternity has 
ever been but ‘the synonym for domestic tyranny. If there ‘could 
have existed a nation forgetful, on the one hand, of those great 
traditions, and on the other neglecting the worship of material 
power, among this people the fathers and sons would have been, 
and would have called tlre smselves, brothers. Paternity comes from 
God, and can alone exist through him, either in name or in reality. 
Had God permitted an entire oblivion of all paradisiacal traditions, 
mankind would have lost even the name of this institution. 

“ The family relation is divine in its institution and in its nature, 
and has eve ry where shared the vicissitudes of Catholic civilization ; 
and it is very certain that the purity or the corruption of the Great 
is invariably an infallible symptom of a corresponding condition of 
the second ; as the history of the various vicissitudes and changes 
of the latter becomes equally the history of similar alternations in 
the former. 

“In Catholic ages, the family relation tends to the highest degree 
of excellence ; its human element is spiritualized, and the cloister 
takes the place of the domestic circle. While in the domestic life 
children reverently submit to their father and mother, the inmates 
of cloisters, with a still greater reverence and submission, bathe 
with their tears the sacred feet of a better Father, and the holy 
habit of a more tender mother. When Catholic civilization is no 
longer in the ascendant and begins to decline, the family relation 
immediately becomes impaired, its constitution vitiated, its elements 
disunited, and all its ties enfeebled. The father and mother whom 
God had united in the bonds of affection, substitute for this sacred 
tie a severe formality ; while the children lose that filial reverence 
enjoined upon them by God, and a sacrilegious familiarity usurps 
its place. The ties which unite the family are loosened, debased, 
and profaned. Finally, they become ob literated, the family dis- 
perses, and is lost in the circles of the clubs and places of amuse- 
ment. 

* The history of the family may be wae’ t ina few words. The 
divine family is the exemplar and model of the human family, and 
all its persons are eternal. The spiritu: al human family, whic th most 
closely approaches the divine in perfection, exists through all time. 
Between the father and mother in the natural human family the tie 
lasts during life; and between them and their children it is pro- 
longed many years. But in the human anti-Catholic family the 
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relation between the father and mother lasts only some years; be- 
tween them and the children only some months ; in the artificial 


family of clubs only a day; and in that place of amusement 
but for a moment. 

“In this, as in many other things, duration is the measure of per- 
fection. Between the divine family and the human family of the 
closter, we find the same proportion as between time and eternity. 
When we compare the spiritual family of the cloister, which is the 
most perfect human type, and the sensual life of the clubs, which 
is the most imperfect, we again find the same proportion, as between 
the brevity of a moment and the immensity of all time.” pp. 36-40. 


There are grave defects in this statement, and the human 
trinity presented as the copy of the Divine lacks exactness, 
and indicates that the author has not sufficiently gr asped 
the principle of the interior, essential, and etern: al progres- 
sion of the Divine Being, by virtue of which he is inherent- 
ly active, living being, or as the schoolmen say, most pure 
act, actus purissimus; but the thought itself is profound] 
philosophical and truly ¢ ‘atholic, and it was only the lack 
of a more perfect mastery of the prima theologia, almost 
wholly neglected in our days, that could have made the 
good Abbé Gaduel suspect it of heterodoxy. The human 
trinity as presented may not correspond to the Divine in all 
its parts as the copy to the exemplar, but it is clear that the 
author accepts in good faith the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
founds every thing on it, as he should do. What has hap- 
pened to Donoso Cortes has h: appened and will hap pen to 
others, to all who are borne by the order of their genius, 
the temperament of their minds, or the character of their 
studies, to leave the beaten track, and to labor to advance 
or elevate thought, or to gain a free and fuller compre- 
hension of Divine things than that which generally obtains. 
God redeems the world by dying for it, and all who would 
serve humanity must imitate him. The world always cru- 
cifies its redeemers, and cruciffes them between two thieves, 
not to indicate that it crucifies them as redeemers, but as 
criminals. Therefore, said our Lord, “ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” It is precise sly in 
what we in these sentences have done that the misunder- 
standing begins. We have here given a general application 
to particular revealed facts, and the theologic al petit maitres 
at once conclude, with their peculiar logic, that because we 
deduce general truths from the individual facts, that we 
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deny the facts themselves, or simply resolve them, after the 
manner of the rationalists, into general propositions or 
rational truths. Thus, if we speak of the Word as incarna- 
ted in the race, they at once conclude that we deny his In- 
carnation in the individual, as if the race could subsist with- 
out the individual, or that Christ was an individual man 
hypostaticully united to the Divine person. So, if we deduce a 
universal truth from a miracle recorded in the Bible, they 
conclude that we deny the miracle as a fact, and are sim- 
ply rationalists. They cannot understand that we are syn- 
thesists, not mere analysts. 

Now, we accept the simple facts, the simple defined 
dogmas in all sincerity, and in precisely the literal, defi- 
nite sense in which they are accepted by our pedantic 
and literalistic theologians and by the ‘vulgar; but we 
take also, as they seem not to be able to do, the facts 
as symbols of ideas or universal truths, and the dogmas 
as universal principies. Because we believe more than 
they do, they suppose we believe less; because we see 
more in the facts and dogmas than they see, we are pre- 
sumed to see in them nothing at all. Here is the source 
of the misunderstanding between them and us, and the 
reason why we find bishops and priests, as well as journal- 
ists, denouncing us as un-Cathiolic, or as evidently under the 
influence of an heretical tendency. Did not the high-priest 
say it was better that our Lord should die than that the 
whole nation should perish ¢ Isit not better that we should 
be denounced and detamed than that the faith of the least 
of these little ones should be endangered? Certainly. If 
they have called the master of the house Beelzebub, how 
much more they of his household. But they are the wicked 
Jews, misbelieving heretics, or besotted pagans, never 
Catholics, who do these things! Yet what our Lord said, 
he said for all times, and the faults he rebukéd in the Syn- 
agogue are faults in the Church, and are hardly less com- 
mon in the New than they were in the Old. The fact is, 
we take it, as did the Fathers, the great facts recorded in 
the Bible are not only particular facts, individual facts, 
and to be accepted as such, but also facts symbolical of creat 
ideas, and of the general laws of Divine Providence, and 
therefore, may and should teach us something beyond 
what the literalists see in them. The dogmas of the Church 
are all Catholic, and if Catholic, universal principles, and 
susceptible of a universal sense and application. 
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Here meet the men we call literalists, and the rationalists. 
The literalists see only the particul: ur facts and isolated dog- 
mas, and confine themselves as far as possible to the strict let- 
ter. So taken the facts and dogmas appear arbitrary, capri- 
cious, unmeaning, and remain unproductive. They are the 
dry bones, not the living body of truth. They have no soul, 
for their soul is in their union and relation with God, the liv- 
ing truth itself. Repelled by the literalists, the rationalists 
reject the letter altogether, and take only the general prin- 
ciples and truths which the facts and dogmas are sup- 
posed to symbolize. They thus render all religion subjective, 
abstract, without any concrete or objective reality or sup- 
port. Either class is fatal to religion. What we aim at is 
the real and sincere acceptance of the letter with the literal- 
ists, but at the same time as significant of universal or Catho- 
lic truth. We wish to show that the individual facts are 
pregnant, that the dogmas of the Church are not arbitrary, 
capricious, and isolated assertions, but great and living 
principles subsisting and operating in this system of things 
of which we are a part. ‘This is what we have aimed to do, 
and what has led to somuch misunderstanding of our views 
by well-meaning and fervent Catholics, but who never look 
beyond the mere letter. It is what was attempted with 
perhaps greater success than by any other man in modern 
times by Gioberti in Italy. It is what, under certain as- 
pects, was atte mpted by Balmes in Spain, what, under other 
aspects, is atte mpted by Montalambert, in France, by Kuhn 
and saa hi ammer, in +—"< uny, by the editors of the Home 
and Foret ign Review in Engl: and, and by every really liv- 
ing man, rising psc routine, now in the Chureh. © This 
was the great work of the lamented Donoso Cortes, of which 
the essay before us is a splendid, a most valuable, though 
not an absolutely faultless monument. 

The translator could not in the actual state of theologi- 
eal controversy among us, have selected a better or a more 
opportune work. It must be received by all thinking men 
with gratitude, and be read with avidity. The school of Al- 
exandria triumphed over that of St. Lrenseus, and will con- 
tinue to do so whatever opposition the literalists may offer. 
Donoso Cortes will give a new impulse to theological thought 
in this country, and elevate controversy to a higher and 
serener region than that in which it is now carried on. 
For her part, the translator has performed her task with 
taste and fidelity, and given us one of the very best trans- 
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lations to be found in our language. As far as we have 
compared the translation with the original, it is remarkably 

exact. It is also free, spirited, and elegant, and the 
pen ll suffers very little from his English dress. The most 
eloquent book we ever read, it is hardly less eloquent in 
the translation than in the original. The most gifted and 
accomplished lady has ev idently translated it as a labor of 
love, but we hope a discerning public will appreciate and 
reward her labor. 


Arr. VI.—Lrrerary Notices AND CrIrIcIsMs. 


1. End of the Nineteenth Volume. 


In closing the Nineteenth Volume of the Review, we may be per- 
mitted to assure our friends that, though the opposition to it in various 
quarters, the difficulties and distractions of the times, and the defection 
of our London publishers, have in some measure affected its circulation, 
there is a fair prospect that the Review will weather the storm, and 
when passion has subsided, and misunderstandings cleared up, recover 
all the ground it may have momentarily lost with a portion of the 
Catholic public. Never did the Catholic public more need the Review, 
and never has it had a fairer chance of doing good service to the 
Catholic cause than at the present moment. 

The circumstances of the country have done much to break down the 
barriers between Catholics and non-Catholics, and excite kindlier feel- 
ings in the bosom of each towards the other. The civil war is fast 
moulding us into one people, and without the sacrifice or compromise 
of any principle on the part of Catholics. Catholic blood and non- 
Catholic blood have been too profusely shed, and too frequently min- 
gled in the same crimson current on too many a stricken field for us not 
to feel that we are countrymen and brothers. Catholics have sealed their 
nationality and their loyalty with their blood, and we have a right to 
feel that we are Americans, rooted in the national soil. We have won 
the hearts, and we have gained the respect of non-Catholics, aad re- 
moved many of their prejudices against our Church. It depends on us 
to continue and deepen the good impression that has been made. The 
Review can aid not a little in this, and is in a position to exert a more 
favorable influence than it ever could before, and we cannot believe 
that its discontinuance now would serve either the cause of our coun- 
try or of our religion. : 

The opposition of Catholics has arisen chiefly from misunderstanding 
frequently our expressions, and still more frequently our purposes 
Time and thought will soon correct both, and it will be seen that though 
we have rubbed hard against many prejudices, and contradicted some 
fondly-cherished opinions, we have never shown a disloyal intention, 
have never contravened any thing really Catholic, and have committed 
no offence but that of laboring with all our might to elevate the views, 
the tone of feeling, the literature and science, the general education 
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and culture of Catholics at home and abroad. The time is not far dis- 
tant when we shall receive for what we have aimed to do an honor as 
undeserved as is the censure now bestowed on us. 

The real difference between us and our Catholic opponents grows out 
of the fact that they think mainly of preserving the faith in those who 
have it, and we think mainly of extending it to those who have it not, 
and hence they naturally rely on feeling and the force of habit, and we 
on intellectual freedom and activity. We understand, what they do 
not, that we can extend our faith only by breaking up the tyranny of 
habit, the associations of the past, and freeing the mind from all au- 
thority but that of truth. We therefore demand freedom of thought, 
freedom of science, freedom of worship, and the entire separation in 
the external order, or as polities, of Church and State. This demand, 
indispensable to successful propagandism, is regarded by some, who 
only study to keep Catholic those who are Catholic, as incompatible 
with the rights and interests of the Church. Here is the source of the 
misunderstanding between us and a portion of the Catholic community. 
This demand is taken as an evidence of our impatience of legitimate 
authority and of a disobedient spirit. Time will very soon prove this 
a gross mistake. We love our religion, we love our Church, and we 
would not explain away or compromise any thing really Catholic to 
gain to our ranks the whole non-Catholic world. 

But while we claim to be a rigid, uncompromising Catholic, we do 
not consider it necessary to defend as Catholic every opinion or every 
practice we may find prevalent among Catholics; nor do we deem it 
compatible with our duty to our Chureh to pervert history so as to 
make it appear that in all things Catholics have been in all respects in 
the right, and non-Catholics in the wrong; and we are persuaded that 
it is poor policy to hush up, conceal, or disguise, what may not have 
been praiseworthy in our past history, instead of frankly exposing and 
explaining it. Ecclesiastical history should be studied and written with 
an eye single to the discovery and statement of strict historical truth, 
not with a view of serving any other purpose. We demand fair deal- 
ing from Protestants; we must, then, deal fairly with them—not as 
they too often do deal with us, but as we would have them deal with 
us. In this we only insist on one of the plainest and simplest dictates 
of Christian morality. 

We do not, and it is not fitting, especially in these times, that we 
should, overlook the fact that we and non-Catholics are countrymen 
and fellow-citizens, and have many duties and interests in common. 
To neglect these would now be a crime in a Catholic publicist. It is of 
the last importance to us, as Catholics, to show that we really are aware 
of these, and approach them with earnestness, intelligence, and zeal. 
These common duties and common interests as men, freemen, and 
American citizens, are at this time the most pressing, the most urgent, 
and ‘therefore the most religious of all our duties and interests. We 
devote, and as long as the civil war lasts, shall devote no inconsid- 
erable portion of our Review to these duties and interests, and there- 
fore to national and political subjects, in which the distinction be- 
tween the orthodox and heterodox does not come into play. We think, 
on these matters we may say without arrogance or presumption, that 
we have gained the confidence and esteem of a large portion of our 
countrymen who have no special affection for our Church. But this 
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is no reproach to us as a Catholic, or injury to the Catholic cause, for 
we have compromised no Catholic principle and neglected no Catholic 
duty to gain it; we have only endeavored to discharge our duty as a 
man and a citizen. 

We could not, if we would, in these times of national peril, when all, 
Catholics and non-Catholics, must unite, stand shoulder to shoulder in 
the serried ranks of the army to save the national life, against the 
armed hosts of rebellion, renew those long and sharp controversies 
with Protestants, in which we indulged in the earlier numbers of this 
Review. Such controversies would now be mistimed and misplaced, 
and could only damage the Catholic cause. We hold fast our faith, our 
love of truth, and our firm devotion to it; but we cannot throw his 
heresy into the face of the comrade who stands by our side to mingle 
his blood with ours in defence of our common country. When the war 
is over, and peace has returned, we may renew those controversies, if 
we live and occasion offers; but we cannot do it now. The words 
would not flow from our lips or from the point of our pen. The only 
controversy we can now encourage between Catholics and Protestants, 
is a generous emulation, is which shall best serve the country in this 
her hour of peril. 

The Review will be none the less earnest and determined as a Catho- 
lic publication, because it leaves that controversy, by the way, a contro- 
versy which, in its old form, has no longer any special interest, and, in 
our judgment, any special utility. We think we can better serve our re- 
ligion and Catholic civilization by devoting our pages to philosophical, 
political, national, scientifical, and historical questions, which have only 
an indirect bearing on that special controversy, than we can by bring- 
ing it up now, when minds are in no mood to consider it. There is a 
higher and broader field of thought, and of truly Catholic thought, 
which, at present at least, the interests of religion, the evolution of 
truth, and the progress of society, require to be cultivated, and in cul- 
tivating which we may have the co-operation of the true scholars and 
scientific men of the whole civilized world. All we can gain ip this 
field, be it more or less, will belong to Catholicity. 

We say then, in answer to numerous inquiries, that the Review may 
be expected to appear next January as usual, the same old Brownson’s 
Quarterly Review, which now closes the nineteenth year of existence, 
and will be sent, according to the terms printed on the cover, to all 
who order it. 


2. Sacred Cosmogony, or Primitive Revelation demonstrated by the 
harmony of the Jacts of the Mosaic History with the principles of 
General Science. Translated from the French of L’Abbe A. Sorignet. 
Saint Louis: Patrick Fox. 1862. ; 


Tre author of this work, unlike many who have written on the same 
subject, has studied, to some extent, the natural sciences. He has read 
a great deal in Geology, and understands much even of its details. He 
understands and recognizes the formation of the rocks of the earth, 
both sedimentary and igneous, by processes which are still going on in 
nature. He seems, too, quite familiar with the studies of the natu- 
ralist, both in the living and in the fossil world, and recognizes the 
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fossils as relics and representatives of real organic life, and entitled to 
a place in natural history, and here his agreement with geologists may 
be said to end. His attempted harmony is based on the supposition 
that they are fundamentally ignorant of the principles of their own 
science, in place of which he proposes a geology of his own upon new 
principles, and it is with this private science that he endeavors to “ har- 
monize the facts of the Mosaic History.” It is clear that this book can 
be of no practical value as a medium of harmony, since the geologists 
are required to yield the entire ground, and take lessons in their own 
science from this learned Abbé. 

A fundamental principle of our author is that, in all the sciences, the 
starting-point should be taken from the first chapter of Genesis, which, 
moreover, he assumes is to be literally understood. “To it,” he says, 
“the sciences must recur, to find their base and principle.” And again, 
“When Moses received, through tradition, the cosmogony, and com- 
mitted it to the guardianship of the chosen people, he laid the founda- 
tion of theology and of all human sciences.” 

We protest against this book, and against every similar attempt at 
defending the book of Genesis. All systematic science is undoubtedly 
human, and liable to error, the science of theology no less so than every 
other, since the human mind is not made infallible by being exercised 
upon divine things, Our faith is infallible, so far as it is really faith ; 
but our reasonings upon faith are not, and nothing can be farther from 
infallibility than our private interpretations of a book so ancient as the 
Genesis. The supposition that naturalists, when they reason, are fools, 
and Biblical students sages, will never form a basis of reconciliation 
between revelation and natural science. This book stands in sad con- 
trast with the writings of Dr. Wiseman on kindred subjects. Great 
advances certainly have been made by observers in every department 
of nature since the Cardinal wrote his treatises on ‘“* The connection of 
Science with Revealed Religion.” Some of the particular theories of 
reconciliation which he proposed are no longer admissible ; but the pre- 
siding spirit which directed his pen was a spirit of good sense and har- 
mony, and marks the difference between a theologian of true liberal 
learning and the pedantic and pretentious Abbé, who puts forth this 
new apple of discord. 

The author’s meaning, we may add, is sometimes very obscure, aris- 
ing we tear from the want of a clear conception of his own thought. 
The fault certainly cannot lie in the translation, which is in most excel- 
lent English, and evidently the work of a master hand. 


8. The Home and Foreign Review, London: Williams and Norgate. 
Quarterly. July, 1862. 8vo. pp. 288. 


Tne Home and Foreign Review succeeds to the Rambler, or rather 
is the Rambler itself converted from a Monthly to a Quarterly. It is 
in the hands of Catholies, conducted by Catholics, and really in the 
interest of Catholicity, inasmuch as historical and scientitic truth and 
taste and literature are always in its interest; but it is not specially a 
Theological Review, or in the technical sense a Catholic Review. It is 
intended to be read by the cultivated classes generally, whether Catho- 
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lic or non-Catholic, and to be for Catholics very much what the London 
Quarterly is for Church-of-England folk. It is a secular periodical, 
literary and scientific, designed mainly to give a higher tone and more 
activity to thought in the community generally, and in the Catholic 
community specially. Its appearance marks a new epoch in English 
Catholic literature.- Hitherto English-speaking Catholics have had no 
general literature, or at best hardly enough to speak of. We have 
prayer-books, devotional books, ascetic books, controversial books, many 
of them reaily excellent; but we have hardly, if we except Lingard’s 
History of England, a single work that is designed for general reading, 
and to contribute to the general culture and intelligence of the age. 
This is a damage, and has created an impression outside, that we Catho- 
lies are either incapable of competing successfully in genera! science and 
literature, or that we are prohibited by our religion from doing it. 

Every Catholic bookseller knows that he is confined in the sale of his 
publications almost exclusively to the Catholic public, and that the 
Catholic public take up very slowly a purely literary or scientific work, 
not bearing on any point specially controverted between Catholics and 
Protestants. Hence the literature and science of the day are in the 
hands of the non-Catholic community, and the thought and intelligence 
of the age, aside from what is specially doctrinal or devotional) receive 
an anti-Catholic coloring even among Catholics themselves. We often 
complain of this, and charge the restriction of the sales of our own 
works to our own community to the prejudices or the bigotry of non- 
Catholics, who, we assume, will neither buy nor read a book written 
by a Catholic. This is a mistake. A good book, of high scientitic and 
literary merit, of general interest, will find its way to the general pub- 
lic as readily if written by a Catholic as if written’ by a non-Catholic. 
No small amount of the bigotry and sectarianism we complain of are 
of our own creation. We live, speak, write, and act as if we were 
ourselves a sect relegated to some by-corner of the land, taking no 
interest in the affairs of the Nation or civilized society, any further 
than our special denominational interests are affected. We torget that 
our religion is catholic, and embraces all truth and all interests, and 
that there is an immense field which we hold and may cultivate in 
common even with the heterodox. The civilization of the modern 
world is after all Christian civilization, and accepts as well as demands 
Christian thought. 

The editors of The Home and Foreign Review have had a good 
thought, and, if seconded by Catholics who understand their real inter- 
ests, will do a good work. They will do much to bring us out of the 
narrow sectarianism in which we have been grovelling through the 
force of circumstances, and which is so repugnant to the genius of our 
religion, and to give Catholic scholarship a chance to live. They will 
do much to break down the barriers hitherto, inthe English-speaking 
world, nearly impassable, between it and the general public, and we hope 
the rumor which reaches us, that Cardinal Wiseman has issued a pasto- 
ral against them is unfounded. The first number promises well, and is, 
with some slight exceptions, all we could wish it, and every way able 
to compete in the general public for favor with the very best of our 
English Reviews. We trust that no narrow-minded views or unmanly 
fears for orthodoxy, on the part of Catholics, will diminish its influ- 
ence or impede its prosperity. 








